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PREFACE 

Latin  composition  in  the  secondary  schools  has 
been  taught  from  two  kinds  of  books,  one  based  on 
the  text  read,  the  other  developing  grammar  by  a 
systematic  treatment.  The  advantages  and  defects  of 
both  plans  are  recognized,  and  the  present  work  is  an 
attempt  to  combine  the  two  methods  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preserve  the  advantages  and  avoid  the  defects 
of  each.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  general 
plan  of  the  book  : 

Part  I,  which  is  intended  to  be  used  with  the  second 
year's  work,  is  based  on  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar. 
The  lessons  are  divided  into  exercises  marked  A,  B, 
and  C.  In  Exercise  A  are  sentences  illustrating  the 
constructions  of  the  lesson  in  their  simplest  forms ; 
in  Exercise  B,  the  illustrative  sentences  are  based  on 
the  first  book  of  the  Gallic  War,  and  in  Exercise  C, 
they  are  based  on  the  second  and  third  books.  The 
lessons  of  Part  I  take  up  the  most  common  construc- 
tions in  their  order  of  importance,  and  are  followed 
by  exercises  based  on  Book  IV,  in  which  all  these 
principles  of  syntax  are  reviewed  twice. 

Part  II  consists  of  lessons  based  on  the  four  ora- 
tions against  Catiline,  followed  by  review  exercises 
based    on    Pompey's    Command    and    Archias.      The 
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points  of  syntax  are  taken  up  in  the  regular  order  of 
the  grammars. 

Every  third  lesson  is  a  review.  Practice  in  trans- 
lating connected  passages  is  furnished  in  these  reviews 
and  in  all  the  exercises  on  Pompey's  Command  and 
Archias. 

The  only  exercises  in  the  book  which  are  not  based 
directly  on  some  particular  portion  of  the  text  are  the 
short  illustrative  sentences  marked  A  in  Part  I,  and 
even  these,  in  large  measure,  are  taken  from  Caesar. 
The  only  exercises  not  involving  definite  reference  to 
a  limited  number  of  grammatical  constructions  are  the 
review  sentences  based  on  Pompey's  Command  and 
Archias  in  Part  II. 

In  assigning  the  work  it  is  expected  that  the  pupil 
will  be  given  the  exercises  marked  A,  for  which  a 
vocabulary  is  provided,  and,  in  addition,  either  those 
marked  B  or  C,  depending  on  whether  he  first  reads 
Book  I  or  Book  II  of  Caesar.  Those  exercises  not 
used  at  first  can  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  text 
as  it  is  read,  thus  providing  a  review  of  the  most  usual 
constructions. 

Only  those  constructions  are  presented  in  Part  I 
which  by  reason  of  their  frequent  recurrence  are  of 
most  importance.  This  relative  importance  has  been 
determined  by  actual  tabulation  of  all  constructions 
in  Books  I-IV  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  and  has  served 
as  the  basis  for  fixing  the  order  of  presentation.  In 
many  of  the  current  Latin  Compositions  there  is  a 
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surprising  waste  of  time  on  constructions  which  are 
seldom  met  in  the  secondary  school.  For  instance,  to 
devote  a  whole  lesson  to  contrary-to-fact  conditions 
in  indirect  discourse,  or  to  ask  the  student  to  write 
in  one  exercise  more  relative  clauses  of  restriction  or 
proviso  than  he  will  ever  read  before  going  to  college 
is  to  betray  a  lack  of  a  proper  sense  of  perspective. 

Experience  has  shown  that  pupils  are  often  con- 
fused in  the  attempt  to  gain  from  grammar  references 
an  accurate  understanding  of  principles.  For  this 
reason,  the  authors  have  given  in  simple  language 
their  own  statements  of  grammatical  usage,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  references  to  the  grammars.  In 
these  statements  of  grammatical  usage,  clearness  and 
accuracy  have  been  sought  rather  than  originality. 
Attention  may  be  called,  however,  to  certain  points 
which  have  been  passed  over  or  misstated  in  other 
books.  Such  are  the  discussion  of  the  dative  with 
compounds  in  Sections  86-89,  where  it  is  noted  that 
verbs  compounded  with  con  regularly  take,  instead  of 
the  dative,  cum  with  the  ablative;  the  translation  of 
until  in  Section  120,  where  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  Latin,  at  least  in  preparatory  texts,  has 
no  use  with  dum  or  quoad  corresponding  to  the  use 
of  until  in  English  after  negative  verbs  of  occurrence, 
and  that  in  such  cases,  therefore,  until,  which  then  is 
equivalent  to  before,  is  to  be  rendered  by  priusquam. 
Again,  the  infrequent  use  of  the  genitive  plural  gerun- 
dive as  compared  with  the  genitive  singular,  and  the 
entire  lack  in  Caesar  of  the  genitive  gerund  with  an 
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object,  unless  that  object  is  plural,  have  been  briefly 
noted  in  Section  249. 

The  authors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  of 
the  valuable  suggestions  received  from  Mr.  Edwin  T. 
Brewster  of  Andover  and  Mr.  Eric  A.  Starbuck  of  the 
Westminster  School  at  Sirnsbury. 

BERNARD   M.   ALLEN. 

JOHN   L.    PHILLIPS. 
Andover,  March,  1909. 
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PART    I 

LESSON    I 
PRONOUNS 

Personal.  —  B.  242  ;  A.  &  G.  295  ;   H.  500. 

Demonstrative.  —  B.  246-249  ;  A.  &  G.  296-298  ;  H.  505-507. 

Reflexive.  —  B.  244;  A.  &  G.  299,  300.  i,  2  ;    H.  502-504. 


Personal  Pronouns 

1.  The  Personal  Pronouns  ego,  /,  tu,  you,  as 
subjects  of  verbs,  are  regularly  not  expressed,  ex- 
cept for  emphasis  or  clearness. 

venisti,  you  came. 
tu  venisti,  you  came. 

2.  The  Latin  has  no  Personal  Pronoun  of  the 
third  person  except  sul,  which  is  reflexive  in  its 
use.  The  Demonstratives  are  used  to  supply  this 
lack. 

laudo  eum,  I  praise  him. 

3.  The  Genitive  of  the  Personal  Pronouns  should 
not  be  used  to  express  possession.  For  this  pur- 
pose Possessives  are  used.     See  §  12. 
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Demonstrative  Pronouns 

4.  The  more  common  Demonstrative  Pronouns 
are  hie,  this  (near  the  speaker),  iste,  that  (remote 
from  the  speaker,  that  of  yours),  and  ille,  that 
(more  remote  from  the  speaker,  that  of  his). 

Is,  that,  he,  is  less  definite  in  meaning  than 
ille  or  hie,  and  is  commonly  used  as  a  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

eum  laudo,  I  praise  him. 

Is  often  stands  as  the  antecedent  of  a  relative. 

is  quem  vidi,  he  whom  I  saw. 

Reflexive  Pronouns 

5.  A  Reflexive  Pronoun  refers  to  the  subject  of 
the  sentence  for  its  meaning. 

The  reflexive  has  two  uses : 

i.  Direct  Reflexive.  This  refers  for  its  mean- 
ing to  the  subject  of  the  clause  in  which  it  stands. 

se  laudat,  he  praises  himself. 

2.  Indirect  Reflexive.  This  stands  in  a  de- 
pendent clause,  but  refers  for  its  meaning  to  the 
subject  of  the  main  clause. 

Ariovistus  respondit  se  obsides  non  esse  dediturum, 

Ariovistus  replied  that  he  would  not  surrender  the 
hostages,  (se  refers  for  its  meaning  to  Ariovistus, 
the  subject  of  the  main  verb.) 
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petiverunt  ut  pacem  secum  faceret,  they  begged 
that  he  would  make  peace  with  them,  (se  refers  for 
its  meaning  to  the  subject  of  petiverunt.) 

6.  The  indirect  use  of  the  reflexive  is  generally- 
found  only  in  indirect  discourse  and  purpose 
clauses,  when  the  dependent  clause  expresses  the 
words  or  thought  of  the  subject  of  the  main  clause. 

7.  The  Reflexive  Pronouns  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond persons  are  like  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

8.  The  Reflexive  of  the  third  person  is  sul,  de- 
clined as  follows : 


Singular 

Plural 

'H0 111 

Same  as  singular. 

gen.     sul 

dot.      sibi 

ace.      se  (sese) 

abl.      se  (sese) 

The  following  sentences  illustrate  the  direct  use  of  the 
reflexive  : 

me  laudo,  I  praise  myself. 
te  laudas,  you  praise  yourself. 
se  laudat,  he  praises  himself. 
nos  laudamus,  we  praise  ourselves. 
vos  laudatis,  you  praise  yourselves. 
se  laudant,  they  praise  themselves. 

Note  that  se  (sul)  is  always  third  person. 
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9.  Exercises 


(A  vocabulary  for  the  sentences,  in  the  exercises  marked  (J.) 
is  at  the  back  of  the  book.     For  (B)  and  (C)  consult  Latin  text.) 

(A)  1.  We  call  ourselves  friends.  2.  This  affair 
was  announced  to  him.  3.  They  call  themselves 
Gauls.  4.  They  sent  him  with  the  soldiers.  5.  The 
enemy  sent  envoys  to  us.  6.  We  call  them  barba- 
rians. 7.  Caesar  led  all  the  troops  with  him.  8.  All 
the  cavalry  came  with  him. 

(B)  Book  I.  i,  2.  1.  These  tribes  often  carry  on 
war  with  them.  2.  Aquitania  extends  from  this 
river  to  that  part  of  the  ocean.  3.  We  call  you 
Gauls.  4.  They  call  themselves  Celts.  5.  The 
Helvetians  carry  on  war  with  the  Germans,  and  fight  in 
their  territory.  6.  They  all  differ  from  one  another. 
7.  The  Belgians  inhabit  this  part  of  Gaul,  and  call 
themselves  the  bravest  of  all.  8.  Their1  boundaries 
are  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men. 

1  their,  §  13. 

(C)  Book  II.  i.  1.  This  army  will  be  led  against 
them.  2.  All  the  Belgians  are  exchanging  hostages. 
3.  The  more  powerful  men  will  seize  the  supreme 
power  in  that  state,  4.  Letters  of  Labienus  in- 
formed him  in  regard  to  these  causes.  5.  Rumors 
were  brought  to  us.  6.  These  were  the  causes  of 
the  conspiracy.  7.  They  did  not  wish  the  Germans 
to  dwell  longer  with  them.  8.  They  are  passing  the 
winter  with  him. 
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PRONOUNS—  Continued 

Relative.  —  B.  250,  251  ;  A.  &  G.  304-306,  308.  a ;  H.  510. 
Possessive.  —  B.  243  ;  A.  &  G.  302.  a,  c,d,e\  H.  501. 


Relative  Pronouns 

10.  The   Relative   Pronoun   is    qui,    quae,    quod, 

who,  which,  that. 

The  following  rule  should  be  carefully  noted : 
A  Relative  Pronoun  agrees  with  its  Antecedent 
in  gender  and   number.     Its  case   depends  on   its 
construction  in  the  clause  in  which  it  stands. 

miles  quern  vidit  pugnabat,  the  soldier  whom  he 
saw  was  fighting. 

Note  that  quern  is  in  the  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  miles.  It  is  in  the 
accusative  case,  object  of  vidit. 

11.  The  Relative,  though  sometimes  omitted  in 
English,  must  always  be  expressed  in  Latin. 

Possessive  Pronouns 

12.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  meus,  my, 
tuus,  your  (singular),  noster,  our,  vester,  your 
(plural),  suus  (reflexive),  his,  her,  its,  their. 
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They  are  declined  like  adjectives  of  the  first  and 
second  declensions,  and  agree  in  gender,  number, 
and  case  with  the  nouns  they  limit.  They  may  be 
omitted  when  the  sense  is  clear  without  them. 

13.  When  the  English  pronouns  his,  her,  its, 
their,  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  verb,  the  Reflexive 
suus  must  be  used. 

Suus  has  the  same  direct  and  indirect  use  as  sui. 

See  §  5. 

To  express  his,  her,  its,  their,  not  reflexive  in  sense, 
the  genitive  of  is  is  regularly  used.  In  the  following 
sentences,  when  suus  is  used,  it  has  the  direct  reflexive 
use. 

suum  f Ilium  vidit,  he  saw  his  (own)  son. 

eius  filium  vidit,  he  saw  his  son  (not  his  own,  but 
some  one  else's  son). 

suos  filios  viderunt,  they  saw  their  sons. 

eorum  filios  vidi,  /  saw  their  sons. 

14.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  They  will  go  out  with  all  their  forces. 
2.  Their  soldiers  are  brave.  3.  Our  neighbors  estab- 
lished peace  with  us.  4.  They  sent  their  leading- 
men,  who  surrendered  to  him.  5.  The  enemy  were 
informed  of  his  arrival.  6.  That  town,  which  he 
captured,  was  large.  7.  After  his  death,  the  Hel- 
vetians did  the  same  thing.  8.  The  envoys,  to  whom 
Caesar  said  these  things,  were  disturbed. 
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(B)  Book  I.  3,  4.  1.  Casticus  had  been  called  our 
friend.  2.  He  will  seize  the  royal  power  in  his 
own  state.  3.  Diviciacus,  who  held  the  leadership, 
was  a  brother  of  Dunmorix.  4.  They  will  establish 
peace  with  those  states  which  are  nearest.  5.  They 
were  influenced  by  his  speech,  and  gave  a  pledge  to 
one  another.  6.  His  father  held  the  royal  power 
for  many  years.  7.  He  will  take  all  his  clients  with 
him  to  the  trial.  8.  Dumnorix,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  was  very  powerful.  9.  You 
attempted  the  same  thing  in  your  state. 

(C)  Book  II.  2.  1.  He  enrolled  two  legions,  which 
he  led  into  central  Gaul.  2.  His  army  arrived  in 
the  territory *  of  the  Belgians.  3.  They  are  leading 
all  their  forces  into  one  place.  4.  The  legions  will 
come  with  him  into  camp.  5.  The  envoy  whom 
Caesar  sent  was  Quintus  Pedius.  6.  Our  neighbors 
will  find  out  the  things  which  are  being  done.  7.  He 
will  lead  his  legions  with  him  into  camp.  8.  They 
came  to  their  own  territory.  9.  He  came  to  their 
territory. 

1  in  the  territory ;  in  Latin,  '-at  the  borders.'' 


LESSON    III 
PRONOUNS  —  Continued 

Interrogative.  —  B.  90;  A.  &  G.  148,  152;  H.  511. 
Indefinite.  —  B.  252  ;  A.  &  G.  309-314;  H.  512-515. 
Direct  Questions.  —  B.  162  ;   A.  &  G.  330-333  ;  H.  378. 
Ablative  of  Agent.  —  B.  216 ;  A.  &  G.  405  ;  H.  468,  and  1. 


Interrogative  Pronouns 

15.  The  Interrogative  Pronoun  is  quis,  quae, 
quid.  The  Interrogative  Adjective  is  generally 
like  the  Relative,  qui,  quae,  quod. 

quis  hoc  fecit  ?   who  did  this  ? 
quid  fecit  ?  what  did  he  do  ? 

quod  nomen  est  clarius  ?  what  name  is  more 
famous  ? 

Indefinite  Pronouns 

16.  The  commonest  Indefinite  Pronouns  are 
aliquis  and  quis,  some  (one),  any  {one) ;  quisque, 
each  ;  and  quldam,  certain. 

In  aliquis  and  quis,  the  quis  and  quid  forms  are  Sub- 
stantives ;  qui  and  quod,  Adjectives. 

The  nominative  feminine  singular  and  the  nominative 
and  accusative  neuter  plural  are  regularly  qua,  not  quae. 
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17.  Quis  is  regularly  used  instead  of  aliquis  in 
clauses  introduced  by  si,  nisi,  ne,  and  in  such  clauses 
regularly  follows  these  conjunctions. 

si  quid  vult,  ad  me  venire  oportet,  if  he  wants 
anything,  he  should  cotne  to  me. 

Direct  Questions 

18.  As  in  English,  Direct  Questions  are  of  two 
kinds :  those  that  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no, 
and  those  that  cannot.  These  may  be  called 
Questions  of  Fact  and  of  Circumstance.  The  lat- 
ter, as  in  English,  are  introduced  by  some  question 
word,  such  as  quid,  what  ?  cur,  why  ?  ubi,  where  ? 

19.  Yes  or  No  Questions  are  indicated  in  Eng- 
lish only  by  the  inverted  order,  as  Did  you  speak  f 
but  in  Latin  these  questions  also  require  a  question 
word.     Such  questions  are  of  three  kinds  : 

1.  Those  that  expect  the  answer  no,  introduced 
by  num. 

num  negare  audes  ?  dare  you  deny  it  f  or  you 
dare  not  deny  it,  do  you  ? 

2.  Those  that  expect  the  answer  yes,  introduced 
by  nonne. 

nonne  sentis  tua  consilia  patere  ?  don!  t  you  see 
that  your  schemes  are  manifest  ? 

3.  Those  that  expect  either  yes  or  no,  indicated 
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by  the  enclitic  -ne.     This  is  generally  attached  to 
the  first  word  of  the  question,  usually  the  verb. 

potestne  hoc  fieri  ?  can  this  be  done  ? 

Double  Questions 

20.  The  first  part  of  a  double  question  is  in 
Latin  regularly  introduced  by  utrum,  and  the  sec- 
ond part  by  an  or  annon. 

utrum  timor  an  omcium  plus  valet  ?  is  fear  or  a 
sense  of  ditty  the  stronger  ? 

utrum  proelium  committere  ex  usu  est  annon  ?    is 

it  of  advantage  to  begin  battle  or  not  f 

Ablative  of  Personal  Agent 

21.  The  Person  by  Whom  a  thing  is  done  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Ablative  with  ab. 

loca  superiora  ab  exercitu  tenebantur,  the  higher 
positions  were  held  by  the  army. 

Note  that  this  construction  is  confined  to  Passive  verbs, 
and  the  Agent  corresponds  to  the  Subject  of  the  Active 
verb.  When  such  a  Subject  is  a  thing,  it  becomes,  with  the 
Passive  verb,  the  Ablative  of  Means  or  Cause.     See  §  40. 

his  rebus  commotus  est,  he  was  disturbed  by  these 
things. 

22.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  What  is  each  lieutenant  sending  to  the 
army  ?  2.  If  any  legion  comes/  I  shall  see  it. 
3.    Did  they  not  do  what 2  they  were  ordered  to  do  ? 
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4.  The  town  will  be  taken  by  certain  soldiers  with 
whom  we  came.  5.  The  enemy  were  frightened  by 
all  these  things.  6.  The  Eomans  were  frightened 
by  Ariovistns  and  the  Germans. 

1  comes.  The  tense  in  Latin  corresponds  to  the  time  referred 
to.  2  what.  Relative  or  Interrogative  ?  The  Latin  prefers 
the  plural. 

(B)  Book  I.  5,  6.  1.  Were  all  the  towns  and 
villages  burned  by  the  Helvetians  ?  2.  Certain 1  of 
the  Rauraci  adopted  the  same  plan,  and  started  out 
with  them.  3.  If  there  is  any  road  by  which  we 
can2  go  from  home,  we  will  burn  all  our  towns  and 
villages.  4.  What  did  they  try  to  do  when3  they 
went  out  from  home  ?  5.  They  cannot  persuade 
their  neighbors,  can  they,  to  attempt  to  do  this  ? 
6.    They  permitted  them  to  go  through  their  territory. 

1  certain,  quidam  and  numerals  take  ex  with  the  Ablative 
instead  of  the  Partitive  Genitive.     See  §  46. 

2  can.     Note  mood  in  text.     See  §  134. 
swhen.     Use  ubi.     Note  construction  in  text. 

(C)  Book  II.  3,  4.  1.  Was  the  ambassador,  Iccius, 
sent  by  the  Eemi  ?  2.  Certain1  of  the  Belgians  are 
ready  to  do  Caesar's  commands.  3.  If  an}^  states  are 
in  arms,  we  can  join2  them.  4.  He  isn't  the  only 
one,  is  he,  who  has  done 3  this  ?  5.  What  can  twelve 
thousand  men  (do)  in  war?  6.  He  put  himself  and 
all  his  possessions  in 4  Caesar's  power.  7.  The  Reini 
and  Suessiones  have  the  same  laws. 

1  certain.     See  note  in  (B).  shas  done,  §  134. 

2  join.     Note  usage  in  text.  4in;  in  Latin,  Hiito.' 


LESSON    IV 
23.  REVIEW 

(B)  Book  I.  7,  8.  Lake  Geneva  empties  into  the 
Rhone,  which  is  a  river  in  Gaul  between  the  Sequa- 
nians  and  the  Allobroges.  Caesar  built  a  wall  ten  feet 
high  from  this  lake  to  the  Jura  Mountains,  which 
divide  the  Helvetians  from  the  Sequanians.  When 
this  wall  was  finished,  he  fortified  redoubts;  and  after 
stationing *  garrisons,  he  was  able  very  easily  to  stop 
those  who  tried  to  cross  over.  The  Helvetians  were 
intending  to  march  through  the  province  because  they 
could  not  go  by  any  other  route ;  and  so 2  they  fastened 
many  boats  together,  and  made  rafts  by  which  they 
crossed  the  Ehine  at  its  shallowest  point. 

1  after  stationing.   Use  Ablative  Absolute.    2  and  so,  itaque. 

(C)  Book  II.  5,  6.  Caesar  encouraged  the  Eemi, 
and  ordered  them  to  come  to  the  river  and  to  pitch 
camp  there.  All  this1  they  did  promptly;  and  after 
they  saw  that  there  was 2  a  bridge  over  this  river,  they 
hastened  to  lead  their  forces  across.  Caesar's  camp 
was  twelve  miles  away,  and  he  had  fortified  it  with 
a  rampart  eight  feet  high.  The  Belgians  assaulted 
this  camp,  and  stripped  the  rampart  of  defenders,  for 
no  one  could  stand  on  the  wall  when  so  many  stones 
and  weapons  were  being  thrown.  Darkness  stopped 
the  fighting ;  and  the  enemy,  who  knew  that  help  had 
been  sent,  did  not  delay  longer,  but  retreated. 

1  this ;  in  Latin,  '  these  (things).''     2  ivas,  §§  44,  45. 
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Indirect  Questions.  —  B.  300 ;  A.  &  G.  573,  574 :  H.  649.  II. 
Sequence  of  Tenses.  —  B.  267,  268  ;  A.  &  G.  482-484 ;  H.  543- 
545-  

Indirect  Questions 

24.  A  question  not  asked  directly,  but  depending 
on  some  idea  of  asking,  is  called  an  Indirect  Ques- 
tion. 

quaesivit  quae  civitates  in  armis  essent,  he  asked 
what  states  were  in  arms. 

25.  This  construction  is  used  to  include  not  only 
a  question  depending  on  some  verb  of  asking,  but 
also  all  dependent  expressions  introduced  by  an 
interrogative  word. 

intellexerunt  quantam  calamitatem  intulissent,  they 
knew  how  great  a  disaster  they  had  caused. 

26.  Rule.  —  The  Verb  of  an  Indirect  Question 
is  put  in  the  Subjunctive. 

27.  Double  Indirect  Questions  are  introduced  by 
the  same  particles  as  Double  Direct  Questions. 
See  §  20. 
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intellegere  voluit  utrum  timor  an  oflicium  plus  va- 
leret,  he  wished  to  know  whether  fear  or  a  sense  of 
duty  was  the  stronger. 

28.  Annon,  or  not,  becomes  necne  in  an  indirect 
question. 

declarant  utrum  proelium  committere  ex  usu  sit 
necne,  they  declare  whether  it  is  of  advantage  to 
begin  battle  or  not. 

29.  With  expressions  of  trying,  hoping,  expecting, 
a  Single  Indirect  Question  may  be  introduced  by  si. 

exspectavit  si  transirent,  he  waited  to  see  whether 
they  would  cross. 

Sequence  of  Tenses 

30.  Tenses  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Primary 
and  Secondary. 

(i)  The  Primary  tenses  of  the  Indicative  are 
those  referring  to  present  and  future  time,  the 
Present,  Future,  and  Future  Perfect. 

(2)  The  Secondary  tenses  of  the  Indicative  are 
those  referring  to  past  time,  the  Imperfect,  Perfect, 
and  Pluperfect. 

(3)  The  Primary  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  are 
the  Present  and  Perfect. 

(4)  The  Secondary  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  are 
the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect. 
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31.  The  tenses  of  Dependent  Subjunctives  are 
determined  by  the  following  rule: 

Primary  tenses  of  the  Indicative  are  followed  by 
Primary  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive,  the  Present 
Subjunctive  to  imply  present  or  future  time  {i.e. 
incomplete  action),  and  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  to 
imply  past  time  {i.e.  completed  action),  in  reference 
to  the  main  verb. 

Secondary  tenses  of  the  Indicative  are  followed 
by  Secondary  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive,  the 
Imperfect  Subjunctive  to  imply  present  or  future 
time  {i.e.  incomplete  action),  and  the  Pluperfect 
Subjunctive  to  imply  past  time  {i.e.  completed 
action),  in  reference  to  the  main  verb. 

The  whole  subject  may  be  condensed  into  the  follow- 
ing statement : 

When  a  Subjunctive  depends  upon  any  verb  referring 
to  past  time,  it  must  be  put  in  the  Imperfect  or  Pluper- 
fect Tense,  otherwise,  in  the  Present  or  Perfect  •  the  Per- 
fect and  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  refer  to  time  previous  to 
that  of  the  principal  verb,  the  Present  and  Imperfect  to 
the  same  or  later  time. 

Primary  Sequence 

rogat  1  quid  faciam  He  asks  "I     ,      , 

rogabit       M  incomplete  ac-  He  will  ask  \       ,. 

rogaverit  J      tion)  He  will  have  asked  J 

rogat  1  quid  fee erim  He  asks  1  what  I  did, 

rogabit       I  (completed  ac-  He  will  ask  I      or    have 

rogaverit  J      tion)  He  will  have  asked  J      done. 
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Secondary  Sequence 


rogabat      1  quid  facerem 
rogavit        >  (incomplete  ac- 
rogaverat  J      tion) 
rogabat      ]  quid  fecissem 
rogavit        J  (completed  ac- 
rogaverat  J      tion) 

Table  illustrating  Sequence  of  Tenses 


He  asked 
He  asked 
He  had  asked 
He  asked 
He  asked 
He  had  asked 


Main  Verb  follo 

wed  by                Subjunctive 

Referring  to  the  Same 
or  Later  Time 

Referring   to   Previous 
Time 

Present 
Future 
Future  Perfect 

Present 

Perfect 

b 

a 

c 

o 

CO 

Imperfect 

Perfect 

Pluperfect 

Imperfect 

Pluperfect 

32. 


Exercises 


(^4)  1.  He  inquired  what  they  had  said.  2.  He 
does  not  understand  what  the  enemy  are  doing. 
3.  We  shall  soon  know  why  hostages  were  sent.  4.  We 
cannot  find  out  whether 1  he  has  gone  with  the  tenth 
legion  alone.  5.  They  asked  why  the  legions  were 
departing.  6.  They  do  not  know  whether  the  camp 
is  in  danger  or  not. 

1  whether.    Single  Indirect  Questions  of  Fact  are  introduced 
by  either  num  or  -ne,  whether,  if,  with  no  difference  in  meaning. 
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(B)  Book  I.  g,  io.  1.  He  does  not  understand 
why  they  are  sending  envoys.  2.  He  announced 
what l  the  Helvetians  were  planning.  3.  They  found 
out  why  he  had  enrolled  two  legions.  4.  Did  Caesar 
know  whether  Dumnorix  was  a  friend  of  the  Helve- 
tians or  not  ?  5.  Caesar  knew  what l  was  being  done 
by  the  Helvetians.  6.  He  does  not  know  whether 
they  obtained  their  request.  7.  Can  he  find  out  why 
they  led  their  legions  out  from  winter  quarters  ?  8.  I 
asked  him  whether  Caesar  was  passing  the  winter 
there,  or  had  gone  into  Gaul. 
T-what,  plural. 

(0)  Caesar,  Book  II.  7,  8.  1.  He  cannot  tell  what 
legions  have  been  led  from  the  camp.  2.  He  did 
not  understand  why  two  legions  had  been  left  in 
camp.  3.  He  knows  how  much  space  the  army 
occupies.  4.  Did  Caesar  know  whether  his  men  were 
inferior  or  not  ?  5.  I  asked  him  whether  the  enemy 
had  burned  the  towns,  or  laid  waste  the  fields.  6.  I 
inquired  what  the  smoke  indicated.  7.  I  shall  send 
men  to  tell *  him  whether  the  place  is  suitable.  8.  Do 
you  know  what  engines  he  placed  at  the  ends  of  the 
ditches  ?  9.  He  asked  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
enemy. 

1to  tell,  §  33. 
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Subjunctive  of  Purpose.  —  B.  282 ;  A.  &  G.  531  ;  H.  568,  590. 

Constructions  of  Place.  —  B.  182,  228,  229,  232  ;  A.  &  G.  426, 
427 ;  H.  418,  and  4,  419.  i,  461,  462,  483,  484. 


Subjunctive  of  Purpose 

33.  Dependent  clauses  expressing  the  purpose 
of  the  main  clause  take  the  Subjunctive;  if  posi- 
tive, they  are  introduced  by  ut,  or  by  some  form  of 
the  relative  qui,  if  the  sense  permits ;  if  negative, 
by  ne.  The  tenses  follow  the  rule  for  sequence  of 
tenses  (see  §  31).  Since  a  purpose  must  always 
refer  to  the  future,  the  tense  must  be  present  or 
imperfect. 

magno  cursu  contenderunt  ut  quam  minimum  spati 
Romanis  daretur,  they  hastened  at  f  till  speed  in  order 
that  as  little  time  as  possible  might  be  given  to  the 
Romans. 

Caesar  nuntios  misit  qui  hos  postularent,  Caesar 
sent  messengers  to  demand  these  men. 

Crassus  in  Aquitaniam  proficiscitur  ne  auxilia  ex 
his  nationibus  mittantur,  Crassus  sets  out  into  Aqui- 
tania  in  order  that  auxiliaries  may  not  be  sent  from 
these  tribes. 

18 
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Constructions  of  Place 

34.  There  are  three  common  constructions  of 
place :  Place  To  Which,  Place  From  Which,  and 
Place  At  or  In  Which.  All  these  regularly  require 
a  preposition.  Place  To  Which  is  expressed  by 
the  Accusative  with  ad  or  in ;  Place  From  Which, 
by  the  Ablative  with  ab,  ex,  or  de ;  Place  At  or  In 
Which,  by  the  Ablative  with  in. 

venit  ad  exercitum,  he  came  to  the  army, 
exercitum  ex  castris  eduxit,  he  led  the  army  out  of 

camp. 
bellum  in  Gallia  coortum  est,  war  arose  in  Gaul. 

Special  Constructions 

35.  Names  of  cities  and  towns,  and  domus,  home, 
and  rus,  country,  as  distinguished  from  city,  do  not 
take  a  preposition.  With  these  words,  Place  To 
Which  is  expressed  by  the  Accusative;  Place 
From  Which,  by  the  Ablative;  and  Place  In  or 
At  Which,  by  the  Locative.* 

eos  domum  remittit,  he  sends  them  back  home. 
Tolosa   et  Narbone   virls    evocatis,   calling  out  men 

from  Toulouse  and  Narbonne. 
domi  remanent,  they  stay  at  home. 

*The  Locative  endings,  found  only  in  the  first  three   declen- 

ae     1      1  or  e 
sions,  are :    -       -         ., 
'  is    is      lbus. 
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36.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  They  delayed  in  Italy  a  little  while,  in  or- 
der that  the  cavalry  might  return  home.  2.  He  sent 
men  from  Eome  to  report  this.1  3.  He  will,  stay  at 
home  in  order  that  this  may  not  be  done.  4.  I  went 
into  the  country  to  see  him,  but  he  had  gone  from 
home.  5.  He  is  retreating  into  the  city  in  order  not 
to  be  defeated. 

*  this.    See  §23.   (C)  Note  1. 

(B)  Book  I.  ii,  12.  1.  The  Haeduans,  in  order  to 
defend  themselves  and  their  possessions,  asked  help 
of1  Caesar.  2.  They  sent  an  army  to  keep  oft  the 
attack  of  the  enemy.  3.  They  had  nothing  left  at 
home.  4.  When  the  Tigurini  had  gone  out  from  home, 
they  sent  Cassius's  army  under  the  yoke.  5.  He 
will  cross  the  river  in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  in 
which  direction  it  flows.  6.  Caesar  inflicted  a  great 
disaster  on  this  state,  with  the  design  of  avenging2 
his  personal  wrongs.  7.  He  will  send  envoys  to 
Eome  to  ask  help. 

1  ask  of,  peto,  with  ab  and  Ablative. 

2  with  the  design  of  avenging ;  in  Latin,  ;  with  this  design 
that  he  might  avenged 

(<7)  Book  II.  9,  io.  1.  Caesar  waited  to  see  what  the 
enemy  were  doing.  2.  The  Eomans  had  learned  that 
a  large  number  of  horsemen  were  trying  to  cross  the 
river.  3.  He  will  send  men  to  find  out  in  what  terri- 
tory fighting  is  going  on.1       4,    It  is  best  (for)  them 
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all  to  return  home  and  attack  the  enemy.  5.  They 
advanced  with  the  design  of  capturing2  the  camp. 
6.  The  Eemi  cut  down  the  bridge  in  order  to  cut  off 
our  men  from  supplies.  7.  They  cannot  use  home 
supplies  of  grain,  and  the  supplies  from  abroad3  are 
running  short. 

1  fighting  is  going  on;  in  Latin,  '  it  is  being  fought.'' 

2  with  the  design  of  capturing.    See  (i?)  Note  2. 

3  from  abroad,  alienus. 
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37.  REVIEW 

(B)  Book  I.  13.      Caesar  led  his  army  across  the 

Arar,   so  that  he  might  follow  up  the  forces  of  the 

Helvetians.     His  sudden  arrival  alarmed  them,  and 

they  sent  envoys  to  him  to  make  peace,  for1  they 

could  not  understand  how2  he  had  crossed  the  river 

so  quickly.3     Divico  was  the  leader  of  this  embassy, 

and  he  asked  Caesar  where  he  wished  the  Helvetians 

to  go.     He  inquired  if  Caesar  remembered  the  former 

valor4  of  the  Helvetians,  and  the  destruction  of  the 

army  which  had  crossed  from  the  Roman  province5 

into  their  territory. 

1  for,  nam.     2  how,  quern  ad  modum.     3  quickly,  celeriter. 
4  valor.     Note  case  after  reminiscor  in  text. 
5 province,  provincia. 

((7)  Book  II.  11,  12.  Caesar  sent  scouts  to  find  out 
if  the  Belgians  had  gone.  At  dawn  they  returned  and 
told  him  why  the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  hurrying 
home.  He  sent  ahead  Cotta  and  Pedius,  his  lieuten- 
ants, with  all  the  cavalry  to  delay  the  rear  line,  and 
Titus  Labienus  followed  closely  with  three  legions. 
They  killed  a  large  number  of  the  enemy,  and  at  sun- 
set returned  to  camp.  On  the  following  day  he  at- 
tempted to  take  the  town  of  Noviodunum,  which  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  Suessiones.  These  were  greatly 
alarmed,  and  sent  messengers  to  Caesar  to  ask  for 
peace. 
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Subjunctive  of  Result.  — B.  284;  A.  &  G.  537  ;  H.  570. 
Ablative  of  Means.  — B.  218  ;  A.  &  G.  409 ;  H.  476. 
Dative  of  Possession.  —  B.  190  ;  A.  &  G.  373  ;  H.  430. 


Subjunctive  of  Result 

38.  A  dependent  clause  of  Result  is  expressed 
by  ut,  thatyUt  —  non,  that — not,  and  the  Subjunctive. 

A  negative  clause  of  Result  may  have  some  other  nega- 
tive than  non,  as  nemo  or  nihil,  if  the  sense  requires. 
Notice  that  ne  is  never  used  with  result  clauses.  What 
sort  of  subjunctive  clauses  are  introduced  by  ne? 

39.  Result  clauses  are  often  preceded  in  the 
main  clause  by  tam,  so  (regularly  used  with  ad- 
verbs and  adjectives),  ita,  sic,  so  (regularly  used 
with  verbs),  tantus,  so  great,  such,  talis,  of  such  a  kind. 

How  is  the  tense  of  a  Result  Subjunctive  determined  ? 
See  §  30. 

haec  urbs  ita  munita  est  ut  a  Romanis  non  cap! 
posset,  this  city  was  so  foi'iified  that  it  could  not  be 
taken  by  the  Romans. 

tantus  erat  timor  Helvetiorum  ut  se  dederent,  such 
zvas  the  fear  of  the  Helvetians  that  they  surrendered. 

hostes  tam  celeriter  accesserunt  ut  nemo  effugeret, 
the  enemy  came  071  so  swiftly  that  no  one  escaped. 
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Ablative  of  Means 

40.  The  Means  or  Instrument  of  an  action  is 
expressed  by  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition. 

signum  tuba  datum  est,  the  signal  was  given  by 

the  trumpet. 

Dative  of  Possession 

41.  The  Dative  is  used  with  est,  sunt,  etc.,  to 
denote  the  Possessor.  The  thing  possessed  is  the 
Subject. 

els  erat  magna  frumenti  copia,  they  had  a  great 
abundance  of  grain. 

42.  Exercises 

(-4)  1.  Our  men  fought  so  bravely  that  the  Helve- 
tians fled.  2.  The  enemy  have  such  courage  that 
nothing  can  be  done.  3.  The  town  was  so  fortified 
by  the  nature  of  its  situation  that  no  one  could  ap- 
proach. 4.  Such  is  the  number  of  the  enemy  that 
we  cannot  drive  them  back  by  one  attack.  5.  The 
road  is  so  narrow  that  the  army  has  no  means  of 
approach.1 

1  means  of  approach,  one  word. 

(B)  Book  I.  14,  15.  1.  They  boasted  so  insolently 
that  Caesar  could  not  put  aside  the  memory  of  the 
injuries.  2.  Caesar  had  less  doubt  because  he  re- 
membered what  the  envoys  had  mentioned.  3.  They 
will  march  in  such  a  way  that  we  cannot  attack  them. 
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4.  By  this  battle  he  kept  the  enemy  from  foraging. 

5.  The  gods  had  granted  prosperity  to  them  for  so 
long  that  they  were  grieved  at  the  change  of  circum- 
stances. 6.  The  number  of  the  enemy  is  so  large 
that  they  cannot  drive  them  back.  7.  He  stationed 
men  to  see  in  what  direction  the  enemy  were  marching. 

(C)  Book  II.  13,  14.  1.  The  Bellovaci  had  endured 
such  insults  that  they  revolted  from  the  Haeduans. 
2.  They  caused  so  great  a  disaster  that  they  fled  to 
Britain.  3.  He  had  such  courage  that  he  returned 
to  Caesar.  4.  By  his  aid  their  influence  was  so  in- 
creased among  the  Belgians  that  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  fled.  5.  He  approached  the  town  so  that 
they  might  not  pitch  their  camp  there.  6.  He  has 
such  influence  that  he  can  do  this. 


LESSON   IX 

Indirect  Discourse:    Simple  Declarative  Sentences.  —  B.  313, 
314.  1,  2,  317  ;    A.  &  G.  579-582,  584;  H.  642,  644. 

Partitive  Genitive.— B.  201.  1,  2 ;  A.  &  G.  346.  a,  c\  H.  440. 
5, 441-443-  

Indirect  Discourse 

43.  Words  or  thoughts,  when  indirectly  ex- 
pressed, i.e.  not  in  the  exact  words  of  the  original, 
are  called  Indirect  Discourse.  This  construction  is 
used  after  verbs  and  other  expressions  of  Saying, 
Thinkings  Knowing y  and  Perceiving. 

44.  In  Indirect  Discourse  the  principal  verb  of 
a  statement  is  in  the  Infinitive  with  its  subject  in 
the  Accusative  case. 

45.  The  tense  of  the  Infinitive  depends  on  the 
time  referred  to  in  its  relation  to  the  time  of  the 
verb  of  Saying,  Thinking,  etc.  The  Present  Infini- 
tive refers  to  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  verb  of 
saying,  the  Perfect  Infinitive  to  previous  time,  and 
the  Future  Infinitive  to  later  time. 

unam  esse  spem  salutis  decent,  they  shozv  that 
there  is  one  hope  of  safety. 
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certior  factus  est  omnis  discessisse,  he  was  in- 
formed that  all  had  departed. 

suos  obsides  se  recuperaturos  *  existimabant,  they 
thought  they  should  recover  their  hostages. 

Partitive  Genitive 

46.  The  Partitive  Genitive  denotes  a  whole  of 
which  the  word  it  modifies  denotes  a  part.  It  is 
also  called  the  Genitive  of  the  Whole. 

eorum  una  pars,  one  part  of  them. 

minus  dubitationis,  less  {of)  hesitation. 
After  many  words,  de  or  ex  with  the  Ablative  may  be 
used  as  an  equivalent  of  the  Partitive  Genitive.     This  is 
the  regular  construction  with  quldam  and  cardinal  num- 
bers. . 

quldam  ex  his,  certain  of  these. 

pauci  de  nostris,  a  few  of  our  men. 

47.  Exercises 

(-4)   1.    They  said  that  Caesar  would  defeat  a  large 

part  of  the  forces  of  the  Germans.       2.    He  does  not 

think  he  can  be  captured.       3.    They  are  said 1  to  have 

gone  home  to  their  friends.       4.   We  all  knew  that  he 

was  brave.       5.    He  informed  the  soldiers  that  their 

general  had  been  killed.       6.    We  learn  that  ten  of 

them  have  returned  to  Eome  from  Gaul. 

1  are  said.  This  personal  passive  construction  is  the  same  in 
English  and  Latin. 

*  esse  is  generally  omitted  in  the  Future  Infinitive.  A  participle 
helping  to  form  an  infinitive  must  agree  with  the  subject. 
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(B)  Book  I.  16,  17.  1.  Caesar  said  that  the  grain 
in  the  fields  was  not  ripe.  2.  He  knew  that  many 
of  their  chiefs  had  been  called  together  to  complain 
about  the  leadership  of  the  Haeduans.  3.  For  this 
reason,  he  thought  Caesar  would  take  away  liberty 
from  the  Gauls.1  4.  Day  after  day,  he  declared  that 
the  Haeduans  were  not  collecting  the  grain.  5.  They 
have  a  large  supply  of  grain,  which  they  can  use  if 
Caesar  undertakes2  the  war.  6.  He  said  that  he 
thought  we  knew  with  how  great  danger  he  had 
reported  our  plans. 

1  Gauls.     Note  case  in  text. 

2  undertakes.     What  time  is  referred  to  ? 

(C)  Book  II.  15,  16.  1.  Certain  of  the  Belgians 
said  they  would  surrender  to  the  Koman  people. 
2.  He  says  their  valor  is  so*  great  that  they  cannot 
be  conquered.  3.  When  part  of  the  hostages  had 
been  handed  over,  he  said  he  would  spare  them. 
4.  They  put  the  merchants  and  women  in  one  place 
which  the  Eomans  could  not  reach.  5.  When  the 
Haeduans  inquired  about  these  matters,  they  were 
told  that  Caesar  had  gone  back  home.  6.  The  Bel- 
gians excel  in  valor,  and  have l  great  influence.  7.  He 
declares  he  will  not  send  men  to  seek  peace. 

1  have ;  in  Latin  '  are  of.y 


LESSON   X 
48.  REVIEW 

(B)  Book  I.  18.  Caesar  realized  that  Liscus  re- 
ferred to  Dumnorix,  and  that  these  matters  had  been 
discussed  very  freely  and  boldly ;  but  because  Dumno- 
rix  was  in  charge  of  the  cavalry  and  was  utterly  reck- 
less,1 he  wished  him  to  favor  the  Romans.  After 
dismissing 2  the  council  he  asked  many  questions,3  and 
discovered  that  for  several  years  he  had  been  enlarg- 
ing his  private  property  and  had  very  great  power 
both  at  home  and  among  the  Helvetians.  Caesar 
knew  that  Dumnorix,  by  means  of  this  power,  could 
restore  himself  to  his  former  position  of  influence,  and 
that  he  had  amassed  so  much4  wealth  that  he  enter- 
tained hopes  of  getting  the  royal  power.  He  learned, 
also,  that  Dumnorix  and  his  horsemen  had  started  the 
flight  of  the  cavalry  a  few  days  before. 

1  utterly  reckless  ;  in  Latin,  ;  of  supreme  recklessness/ 

2  after  dismissing.     Use  Ablative  Absolute  (§  55). 

3  questions.     Omit  and  use  neuter  adjective  as  a  noun. 

4  so  much,  tantus. 

(C)  Book  II.  17,  18.  After  learning  all  this,  Caesar 
picked  out  certain  scouts  and  centurions  to  take1  with 
him  on  (his)  journey.  One  of  these,  as  he  afterwards 
learned,  noticed  how 2  the  legions  were  marching,  and 
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told  the  Servians  that  it  was  easy  to  attack  them  and 
plunder  the  baggage.  Since  the  latter  were  not  at  all 
strong  in  infantry,  they  thought  they  ought  not  to 
try 3  this  plan ;  but  they  made  hedges  by  cutting  into 
and  bending  over  young  trees  so  that  the  march  of  our 
army  was  hindered.  There  was  a  river  about  three 
feet  deep 4  between  the  hill  and  the  woods  in  which 
the  enemy  were  hiding.  The  hill  had 5  a  gradual  slope, 
and  was  bare  for  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  top. 

1  take ;  in  Latin,  c  lead.1     See  §  33. 

2  how,  quo  modo.  3  try,  ineo. 

4  three  feet  deep,  §  82.  5  had;  in  Latin,  '  was  of 
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INDIRECT  DISCOURSE 

Complex  Sentences.  —  B.  314.   1,  318;  A.  &  G.  580,  585,0; 
H.  643. 


49.  A  Complex  Sentence  is  composed  of  one 
main  clause  and  one  or  more  dependent  clauses,  as 
The  soldiers  whom  I  see  are  brave. 

The  rules  for  the  verb  of  the  main  clause  in  Indirect 
Discourse  have  been  given  in  §§  44,  45. 

50.  A  Dependent  verb  in  Indirect  Discourse  is 
in  the  Subjunctive. 

If  either  the  verb  of  Saying,  Thinking,  etc.,  or 
the  Infinitive  of  the  main  clause  is  past,  the  tense 
of  the  Dependent  Subjunctive  is  Imperfect  or  Plu- 
perfect (§  31). 

Direct  Indirect 

milites       qu5s       video  {a)    dicit  milites    quos 

fortes   sunt,    the   soldiers      videat  fort  Is  esse,  he  says 
whom  I  see  are  brave.  that  the  soldiers  whom 

he  sees  are  brave. 

(b)    dixit   milites   qu5s 

videret    fortis     esse,     he 

said    that    the    soldiers 

whom  he  saw  were  brave. 
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Note  that  in  these  expressions  the  verb  in  the  De- 
pendent Clause  of  the  Direct  becomes  Subjunctive 
in  the  Indirect,  and  that  the  Past  tense  of  the  verb 
of  saying  in  (b)  requires  the  Secondary  Subjunctive, 
diceret. 

51.  Dicit  hostls  oppida  quae  expugnavissent  in- 
cendisse,  he  says  that  the  enemy  burned  the  towns 
which  they  {had)  captured. 

Note  that  the  Dependent  verb  of  the  indirect  ex- 
pression is  Pluperfect,  with  the  Perfect  Infinitive  incen- 
disse,  although  the  introducing  verb  dicit  is  Present. 

52.  A  Pronoun  in  any  part  of  a  sentence  in 
Indirect  Discourse,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the 
introducing  verb  of  Saying,  Thinking,  etc.,  is  regu- 
larly expressed  by  the  Reflexive. 

dicit  se  pacem  cum  els  civitatibus  quae  legatos  ad 
se  miserint  facturum,  he  says  that  he  will  make 
peace  with  those  states  which  sent  envoys  to  him. 

Prepositions  with  the  Ablative 

53.  The  following  Prepositions  are  followed  by 
the  Ablative  case : 

a,  ab,  de,  cum,  ex,  e,  sine,  pro,  prae.      In  and  sub 

take  the  Ablative  to  express  Place  At  or  In  Which  ; 
the  Accusative  to  express  Place  To  Which. 
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54.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  The  messengers  report  that  the  Belgians  are 
carrying  on  war  with  the  Germans,  who  live  across  the 
Rhine.  2.  Ariovistus  replied  that  he  would  not  return 
the  hostages  which  had  been  given  to  him.  3.  Caesar 
understands  that  they  left  the  camp  so  that  supplies 
might  be  collected.  4.  They  saw  that  they  would  be 
in  great  danger  if  these  matters x  should  be  reported 
to  him.  5.  He  knows  that  those  with  whom  he  has 
established  peace  will  be  his  friends. 

1  matters;  in  Latin,  '  things.''  In  all  such  expressions,  where 
the  ending  does  not  show  the  gender,  the  word  res  should  be 
used. 

(B)  Book  I.  19,  20.  1.  He  knew  that  everything1 
which  was  said  to  him  was  true.  2.  Caesar  hoped 
that  he  should  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  Diviciacus,  if 
he  should  punish  his  brother.  3.  We  all  know  that 
Procillus  was  a  man  in  whom 2  he  had  great  confidence. 
4.  Diviciacus  thought  that  Caesar  would  punish  Dum- 
norix  because  he  had  led  an  army  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sequanians.  5.  He  will  order  Diviciacus 
to  be  called  to  him,  so  that  he  may  tell  him  what  he 
knows.  6.  Caesar  replied  that  he  would  tell  what  had 
been  said  in  the  council. 

1  everything  ;  in  Latin,  '  all  things.' 

2  in  lohom.     Use  the  Dative. 

(G)  Book  II.  19,  20.  1.  Caesar  said  that  because 
he  was  approaching  the  enemy,  he  would  lead  six  le- 
gions in  light  marching  order.1       2.    He  knows  that 
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they  will  retreat,  if  he  makes 2  an  attack  on  them. 
3.  Caesar  knew  that  he  could  not  do  everything,  be- 
cause the  time  was  so  short.3  4.  He  hoped  that  the 
soldiers,  who  had  been  trained  by  him  in  former  battles, 
would  not  leave  the  camp.  5.  He  said  that  he  would 
give  the  signal  to  those  who  had  gone  too  far. 

1  in  light  marching  order,  one  word. 

2  makes.     Use  tense  of  completed  action. 

3  the  time  was  so  short ;  in  Latin,  ;  the  shortness  of  time  was  so 
great.' 
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ABLATIVE   ABSOLUTE 

B.  227  ;  A.  &  G.  419,  420 ;  H.  489. 


55.  The  Ablative  of  a  Noun  or  Pronoun  with  a 
Participle  in  agreement,  but  with  no  grammatical 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  is  used 
to  denote  an  Attendant  Circumstance.  Two 
Nouns,  or  a  Noun  and  an  Adjective,  are  also  used 
in  the  same  way.  This  construction  is  called  the 
Ablative  Absolute. 

The  participle  is  generally  the  Perfect  Participle, 
sometimes  the  Present,  never  the  Future.  The 
attendant  circumstance  may  imply  time,  cause, 
concession,  condition,  etc.,  and  so  be  translated  by 
clauses  introduced  by  when,  since,  though,  if,  etc. 

L.  Domitio,  Ap.  Claudio  consulibus  *  discessit 
Caesar  in  Italiam,  in  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Domi- 
tins  and  Appius  Claudius,  Caesar  went  off  into  Italy, 

paucis  defendentibus  oppidum  expugnabit,  if  {or 
since)  the  defenders  are  few,  lie  will  take  the  town 
by  storm. 

paucis  defendentibus  id  expugnare  non  potuit, 
though  the  defenders  were  few,  he  could  not  take  it 
by  storm. 

*  This  use  of  the  Ablative  Absolute  shows  the  regular  way  of 
indicating  the  year. 
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languidioribus  nostrls  hostes  acrius  Instabant,  since 
our  men  were  weaker,  the  enemy  pressed  on  more 
boldly. 

56.  The  ordinary  Latin  verb  has  no  Perfect 
Active  Participle,  and  the  English  Perfect  Active 
Participle  is  often  best  translated  by  the  Ablative 
Absolute. 

cSnsilio    convocatS    sententias    exquirere    coepit, 

having  summoned  a  council  of  war,  he  began  to  ask 
their  opinions. 

Note.  —  In  translating  such  a  sentence  from  English 
to  Latin,  the  construction  must  be  changed  from  active 
to  passive.  Instead  of  " having  finished  the  war,  he  re- 
turned" say  "  the  war  having  been  finished,  he  re  turned" 

57.  But  Deponent  verbs  have  this  Perfect  Active 
Participle,  and  this  is  frequently  used,  where  with 
other  verbs  an  Ablative  Absolute  or  a  Temporal 
Clause  would  be  necessary. 

hi  novissimos  adorti  et  multa  mllia  passuum  pro- 
secuti  magnam  multitudinem  conclderunt,  these,  hav- 
ing attacked  the  rear  and  followed  them  many  miles, 
killed  a  large  number. 

So  Caesar  uses  transgressus  instead  of  the  Ablative 
Absolute  with  translre. 

flumen  transgress!  (not  flumine  transito)  proelium 
commiserunt,  crossing  (lit.  having  crossed)  the  river,  they 
began  the  battle. 
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58.  Exercises 

(Use  the  Ablative  Absolute  when  possible.) 

(A)  1.  Leaving  the  baggage,  they  hastened  to 
safety.  2.  After  the  hostages  were  received,  they 
did  not  fear  war.  3.  Having  crossed  the  river 
and  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  they  quickly  returned. 

4.  After   advancing   many   miles,  he  pitched    camp. 

5.  This  happened  in  the  consulship  of  Gnaeus  Pompey. 

6.  When  he  had  learned  this,  he  retreated  into  Gaul. 

(B)  Book  I.  2i,  22.  1.  Caesar,  having  sent  ahead 
all  his  cavalry,  ordered  Labienus  to  climb  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  2.  While  our  men  were  seizing 
this  mountain,  the  Helvetians  moved  camp.  3.  After 
seizing  the  mountain,  Labienus  did  not  begin  battle, 
but  waited  for  Caesar.  4.  Caesar  led  his  forces  to 
the  nearest  hill,  but  did  not  make  an  attack  on  the 
enemy.  5.  When  they  had  pitched  camp  three  miles 
from  Caesar's  camp,  the  enemy  refrained  from  battle. 

(C)  Book  II.  2i,  22.  1.  After  drawing  up  the 
legions  and  encouraging  his  men,  Caesar  began  the 
battle.  2.  WThen  they  had  put  on  their  helmets,  they 
made  an  attack.  3.  So  great  was  the  courage  of  the 
enemy  that  there  was  no  time  l  for  giving  the  signal. 
4.  Having  set  out  for  the  camp,  he  saw  that  weapons 
were  being  thrown  by  our  men.  5.  He  said  he  could 
do  what2  was  necessary.3  6.  In  order  to  give  the 
necessary  commands,  he  ran  in   the  other  direction. 

1  there  was  no  time ;  in  Latin,  '  time  was  lacking. '  2  what. 
Relative  or  Interrogative  ?     3  necessary  ;  in  Latin,  '  the  need. ' 
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(B)  Book  I.  23,  24.  On  the  following  day,  it  was 
announced  to  the  enemy  that  Caesar  had  changed  his 
course  and  gone  to  Bibracte,  which  was  the  richest 
city  of  the  Helvetians,  to  provide  for  grain.  The  Hel- 
vetians thought  that  he  was  withdrawing  because  he 
was  frightened,  and  attacked  him  in  the  rear;  but 
Caesar,  after  leading  his  forces  to  the  nearest  hill  and 
drawing  up  his  line  of  battle,  stationed  two  legions  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  collected  the  packs  in 1  one 
place.  The  Helvetians,  following  with  all  their  bag- 
gage, formed  a  phalanx  close  by 2  the  line  of  battle 
of  the  Romans. 

1  in;  in  Latin,  HntoS  2 close  by,  sub,  and  the  Ablative. 

(C)  Book  II.  23,  24.  The  soldiers  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  legions,  who  had  taken  their  stand  on  the 
left  wTing,  drove  the  Atrebatians,  with  whom  they  had 
been  fighting,  to  the  river.  Having  killed  a  large  part 
of  them,  they  crossed  the  river  and  renewed  the  battle. 
The  Servians  knew  that  if  the  Viromandui,  who  had 
been  fighting  with  the  eighth  and  eleventh  legions, 
should  be  put  to  flight,  the  camp  would  be  exposed  in 
front  and  on  the  left  side,  and  so  they  hastened  to 
that  place.  After  surrounding  the  legions  on  the  ex- 
posed flank,  they  continued  the  battle  even  to  the  high- 
est point  of  the  camp.  The  camp  followers,  who  saw 
that  a  part  of  the  enemy  had  crossed  the  river  and 
were  moving  about  in  our  camp,  took  to  flight,  some 
in  one  direction,  others  in  another. 

38 
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Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  or  Desire.  —  B.  294,  295.  i,  2, 
296.  1  ;  A.  &  G.  563  ;  H.  564,  565,  568.  2. 

Ablative   of  Accompaniment.  —  B.    222;    A.  &   G.  413;    H. 
473,474.  2.  Note  1. 

Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose 

60.  Clauses  of  Purpose  introduced  by  ut  or  ne 
(never  qui)  are  used  as  the  objects  of  many  verbs 
denoting  an  action  directed  toward  the  future. 
Some  common  verbs  of  this  kind  are : 

moneo,  advise,  warn,  with  Accusative. 

hortor,  cohortor,  urge,  encourage,  with  Accusative. 

persuadeo,  persuade,  with  Dative. 

permitto,  permit,  with  Dative. 

impero,  command,  order,  with  Dative. 

praefectos  cohortatus  ut  suos  excitarent,  having 
tirged  the  prefects  to  stir  up  their  men. 

huic  persuadet  ne  ad  hostis  transeat,  lie  persuades 
this  man  not  to  cross  over  to  the  enemy. 

Equivalent  Constructions 

61.  Iubeo,  07'der,  patior,  permit,  veto,  forbid,  take 
the  Accusative  and  Infinitive. 

Licet,  it  is  permitted,  takes  the  Dative  and  Infini- 
tive. 
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Verbs  of  Wishing,  as  vols,  nolo,  malo,  cupio,  gen- 
erally take  an  Infinitive,  either  Complementary  or 
with  Subject  Accusative. 

permittunt  Helvetiis  ut  per  suos  finis  transeant,  1 
patiuntur  Helvetios  per  suos  finis  transire,  J 

they  permit  the  Helvetians  to  pass  through  their 
territory. 

licet  els  transire,  they  are  permitted  to  cross. 

Caesar  noluit  agros  vacare,  Caesar  did  not  wish  the 

country  to  be  unoccupied. 

P.  Crasso   imperat  ut  proficiscatur, ) 

\  he  orders  Fuo- 
P.  Crassum  proficisci  iubet,  J 

lilts  Crasstts  to  set  out. 

Ablative  of  Accompaniment 

62.  Accompaniment  is  expressed  by  the  Ablative 
with  cum. 

cum  legione  VII  proximus  mare  Oceanum  hiema- 
bat,  he  was  wintering  near  the  Atlantic  with  the 
seventh  legion. 

In  a  very  few  phrases  (especially  omnibus  copiis 
and  similar  expressions),  where  the  noun  is  modi- 
fied by  an  adjective,  cum  is  often  omitted. 

Note.  —  With  eight  Pronouns  cum  is  enclitic  : 

mecum,  tecum,  secum,  nobiscum,  vobiscum,  quocum, 
quacum,  quibuscum. 
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63.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  He  persuades  the  citizens  to  go  out  of  their 
territories.  2.  Caesar  had  commanded1  the  lieuten- 
ants not  to  leave  the  camp.  3.  Labienus  hastened 
into  winter  quarters  with  all  his  legions.  4.  He  said 
he  had  advised  them  to  take  their  baggage  with  them. 
0.  They  did  not  permit 2  the  Britons  to  bring  help  to 
the  Gauls. 

1had  commanded.     Use  both  iubeo  and  impero. 
2 permit.     Use  both  patior  and  permitto. 

(B)  Book  1. 25,  26.  1.  They  threw  away  their  shields, 
and  fought  with  the  enemy  with  swords.  2.  Caesar 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Helve- 
tians with  drawn  swords.  3.  Having  noticed  this,  he 
bade  the  cavalry  surround  the  enemy  and  renew  the 
battle.  4.  He  urges  them  to  retreat  to  the  moun- 
tain with  their  baggage  and  carts.  5.  We  persuaded 
them  not  to  help  the  soldiers  with  wagons  or  anything 
else.  6.  They  fought  a  long  time  near  the  baggage, 
and  got  possession  of  the  camp  and  the  horses. 

(0)  Book  II.  25,  26.  1.  When  Caesar  saw  that  the 
tenth  legion  was  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  he  ordered 
them  to  use  their  swords.  2.  After  seizing  a  weapon 
and  encouraging  the  soldiers,  he  bade  them  spread  out 
the  maniples.  3.  When  this  was  done,1  he  advised 
the  lieutenants  to  make  an  advance  2  upon  the  enemy 
with  all  their  forces.  4.  Addressing  Baculus  by 
name,  he  urged  him  to  fight  very  boldly.       5.    Having 
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captured 3  the  baggage,  he  learned  what  was  going  on 
in  camp.  6.  Their  courage  being  renewed  by  Caesar's 
coming,  they  resisted  more  bravely. 

1  when  this  was  done.     Note  text. 

2  make  an  advance  ;  in  Latin,  i  carry  on  the  standards.' 

3  captured.     Use  potior. 
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Substantive  Clauses  of  Purpose  with  Verbs  of  Asking  and 
Fearing. —  B.  295.  1,  296.  2;  A.  &  G.  563,  564;  H.  565, 
567- 

Verbs  of  Asking 

64.  The  following  continue  the  list  of  common 
verbs  which  take  a  Substantive  Clause  of  Purpose, 
introduced  by  ut  or  ne.  The  construction  of  the 
person  asked,  if  expressed,  follows  each  verb. 

rogo,  ask,  with  Accusative. 

peto,  ask,  beg,        with  ab  and  Ablative. 
quaero,  ask,  with   ab  (de,  ex)  and  Ablative. 

postulo,  demand,  with  ab  and  Ablative. 

Remember  that  the  Latin  does  not  use  the  Infinitive 
after  these  verbs,  while  in  English  the  Infinitive  is  often 
found. 

eum  rogavi  ut  nuntium  mitteret,  /  asked  him  to 
send  a  messenger, 

a  me  petivit  ne  redirem,  he  begged  me  not  to 
return. 

postulat  ut  obsides  reddantur,  he  demands  that 
the  hostages  be  given  back. 
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Verbs  of  Fearing 

65.  Verbs  or  expressions  of  Fearing  are  followed 
by  a  Subjunctive,  introduced  by  ne  (translated  that, 
lest)  or  by  ut  (translated  that — not). 

Notice  that  ut  and  ne  apparently  exchange  mean- 
ings after  verbs  of  Fearing. 

vereri  videntur  ut  habeam  satis  praesidi,  they 
seem  to  be  afraid  that  I  shall  not  have  guards 
enough. 

timebat  ne  milites  superarentur,  he  feared  that  the 
soldiers  would  be  conquered. 

66.  Exercises 

(A)  1.    They    ask   their    allies   not   to   surrender. 

2.  They   feared   that   the   Gauls    might   be    aroused. 

3.  He  begs  them  not  to  return  home  with  their  army. 

4.  They  all  fear  that  aid  may  not  be  brought.  5. 
Ariovistus  demanded  that  they  come  with  ten  men 
to  the  conference.  6.  The  Helvetians  asked  their 
neighbors  to  exchange  hostages.  7.  He  will  beg 
them  to  follow  with  four  legions. 

(B)  Book  I.  27,  28.  1.  Caesar  demanded  that  they 
should  await  his x  arrival  in  that  place.  2.  The  Hel- 
vetians feared  that  Caesar  would  ask  that  they  sur- 
render their  arms.  3.  They  begged  Caesar  not  to 
regard  them  as  enemies.  4.  He  will  ask  that  envoys 
be  sent  to  him.        5.    He  was   afraid  that  the   Ger- 
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mans  might  cross  into  the  territory  of  the  Helvetians. 

6.  Caesar  asked  the  Helvetians  to  return  to  their  own 
territory,  so  that  the  lands2  might  not  be  unoccupied. 

7.  They  urge  him  to  accept  their  surrender.3  8. 
They  fear  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  conceal  their 
flight. 

1  his,  indirect  reflexive.     See  §  6. 

2  lands,  agri. 

3  accept  their  surrender.    Note  text. 

(C)  Book  II.  27,  28.  1.  He  feared  that  they  might 
not  be  able  to  renew  the  battle.  2.  They  begged  the 
cavalry  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  flight  by  their 
valor.  3.  He  will  demand  that  they  do  not  cross 
the  river.  4.  They  fear  that  these  will  send  envoys 
to  Caesar,  and  surrender.  5.  He  asked  Caesar  to 
show  mercy 1  toward  these  suppliant  people.2  6.  The 
women  begged  that  they  might  be  placed  in  the 
swamps  with  their  children.  7.  They  will  request 
their  neighbors  to  keep  (themselves)  from  doing  harm. 

1  show  mercy.     Use  utor  and  Ablative. 

2  suppliant  people.     Use  adjective  only. 
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(B)  Book  I.  29,  30.  The  soldiers  found  records  in 
the  camp  showing1  the  number  of  Helvetians  who 
could  bear  arms.  These  had  gone  out  from  home  with 
all  the  women  and  children.  Caesar  ordered  his  men 
to  make  an  enumeration  of  those  who  had  returned 
home,  and  the  total  was  about  120,000.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Gauls,  who  had  come  to  Caesar,  feared 
that  he  would  inflict  punishment  on  their  states,  but 
nevertheless  asked  him  not  to  take  possession  of  all 
Gaul.  This  war  had  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of 
Gaul,  and  they  begged  Caesar  that  they  might  be  per- 
mitted to  appoint  a  council,  and  to  ask  of  him  the 
things  which  they  wished.2  This  request  was  granted, 
and  they  agreed  together  not  to  disclose  anything 
except  with  Caesar's  consent. 

1  showing ;  in  Latin,  '■which  showed.'' 

2  wished.  Use  Subjunctive,  Subordinate  Clause  in  implied 
Indirect  Discourse. 

(C)  Book  II.  29,  30.  The  Aduatuci,  after  deposit- 
ing their  baggage  in  a  well-fortified  town,  which  had 
a  steep  cliff  on  one  side,  informed  Caesar  that  they 
would  not  make  war  on  him,  but  would  defend  them- 
selves with  very  heavy  rocks,  which  they  had  placed 
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on  the  wall.  They  had  been  driven  about  for  many- 
years  by  the  Cimbrians,  and  were  afraid  that  the 
Romans  would  not  permit 1  them  to  choose  a  place  for 
a  home;  and  so2  they  urged  Caesar  to  return  home 
with  all  his  forces.  Caesar  said  he  would  not  do  this, 
and  having  constructed  a  mound  and  erected  a  tower, 
he  was  confident  that  he  could  defeat  the  enemy.  These 
were  men  of  great  height,  and  they  had  fortified  their 
town  by  a  double  wall  and  by  numerous  redoubts. 
1  permit,  §§  60,  61.  2  and  so,  itaque. 
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Ablative  of  Separation  or  Source.  —  B.214,  215  ;  A.  &  G.  400- 

402,  403.  1  ;   H.  461-465,  467. 
Ablative  of  Comparison.  —  B.  217;   A.  &  G.  406,  407.  a  ;   H. 

471. 

Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difference.  —  B.  223  ;  A.  &  G.  414 ;   H. 
479-  

Ablative  of  Separation 

68.  The  Ablative,  with  or  without  ab,  ex,  or  more 
rarely  de,  is  used  to  express  Separation  or  Source. 
With  words  denoting  persons  a  preposition  is  regu- 
larly used. 

Note  the  construction  with  verbs  of  asking,  §  64. 

commeatu  nostros  prohibebant,  they  kept  our  men 
from  supplies. 

ilium  ex  periculo  eripuit,  he  rescued  him  from 
periL 

69.  Place  From  Which  regularly  requires  a 
preposition,  except  names  of  cities  and  towns, 
and  domus  and  rus  (§§  34,  35). 

Ablative  of  Comparison 

70.  Comparison  may  be  expressed  by  quam,  than, 
with  the  second  of  the  two  words  compared  in  the 
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same  case  as  the  first,  but  instead  of  quam  and  the 
Nominative  or  Accusative,  the  Ablative  alone  may 
be  used. 

quam  ceteri  sunt  humaniores,  1 

\  they  are  more  civil- 
ceteris  sunt  humaniores,  J 

ized  than  the  rest. 

Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difference 

71.  Where  any  difference  is  expressed,  usually  by 
a  Comparative  Adjective  or  Adverb,  the  degree  of 
the  difference  is  expressed  by  the  Ablative. 

paulo  sunt  ceteris  humaniores,  they  are  a  little 
more  civilized  than  the  rest. 

paucis  ante  annis,  a  few  years  before. 

multo  acrius  pugnabant,  they  fought  much  more 
fie7xely. 

72.  Exercises 

(^4)  1.  The  Gauls  sought  aid  from  the  Germans, 
who  lived  across  the  Rhine.  2.  Caesar  sent  two  le- 
gions to  cut  off  the  enemy  from  supplies.  3.  They 
thought  the  Germans  were  much  braver  than  the 
Gauls.1  4.  Ambassadors  came  from  many  states  to 
ask  him  for  aid.  5.  Many  years  ago,  these  men  were 
driven  from  home  and  went  from  Gaul  into  Italy. 

1  than  the  Gauls.     Express  in  two  ways. 

(B)  Book  I.  31  (first  half).  1.  They  asked  back 
their  hostages  from  the  Sequanians,  and  sought  aid  of 
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the  Koman  people.  2.  The  Germans  are  much  fiercer 
than  the  Gauls,1  and  covet  their  lands.  3.  Diviciacus 
fled  from  his  state,  and  came  to  Rome  many  years  be- 
fore. 4.  The  Haeduans  are  less  powerful  in  Gaul 
than  the  Sequanians,  being  weakened  by  great  disas- 
ters. 5.  We  are  working  to  induce 2  Diviciacus  to  give 
his  children  as  hostages  to  the  Germans.  6.  About 
a  thousand  of  the  Germans  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
contended  in  arms  with  the  Haeduans  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

1  than  the  Gauls.     Express  in  two  ways.       2  to  induce,  §  33. 

((7)  Book  II.  31,  32.  1.  The  Belgians  were  alarmed 
at  this  spectacle,  and  sent  envoys  to  Caesar  to  ask1  him 
for  peace.  2.  These  begged  him  not  to  deprive  them 2 
of  their  arms.  3.  To  this  Caesar  replied  that  he  would 
do  what  he  had  done  three  days  before.  4.  This  pile 
of  arms  is  much  higher  than  that.3  5.  They  threw 
the  arms  from  the  wall  into  the  ditch.  6.  This  ditch 
was  ten  feet  longer  than  the  wall. 

1  to  ask,  §  33.  2  them,  §§  5,  6. 

3  than  that.     Express  in  two  ways. 
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Substantive  Clauses  of  Result.  —  B.  297  ;  A.  &  G.  568,  569 ; 

H.  571. 
Ablative  of  Manner.  —  B.  220  ;  A.  &  G.  412  ;  H.  473.  3. 
Ablative  of  Accordance.  —  B.  220.  3  ;  A.  &  G.  418.  a ;  H.  475.  3. 


Substantive  Clauses  of  Result 

73.  1 .  The  following  common  verbs  and  phrases 
take  a  Substantive  Clause  of  Result,  used  as  Sub- 
ject or  Object,  introduced  by  ut.  The  negative  is 
non.  Note  that  with  the  clause  as  subject,  these 
verbs  are  impersonal. 

accidit  1 

\  it  happens. 
fit  j 

facio      .]  . 

r  cause,  bring  about. 
efficio    j 

accidit  ut  esset  luna  plena,  it  happened  that  there 
was  a  full  moon. 

fecerunt   ut    consimilis    fugae    profectio    videretur, 

they  made  the  departure  seem  very  much  like  a  flight. 

2.  Here  belongs  the  phrase  fore  (or  futurum)  ut 
with  the  Subjunctive,  a  construction  which  is  regu- 
larly used  instead  of  a  Future  Passive  Infinitive, 
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and  also  for  the  Future  Active  Infinitive  of  those 
verbs  which  have  no  Future  Active  Participle.* 

dixit  futurum  uti  totius  Galliae  animi  a  se  averte- 
rentur,  he  said  the  hearts  of  all  Gaul  would  be  turned 
from  him. 

Ablative  of  Manner 

74.  The  Ablative  with  cum  is  used  to  denote 
Manner,  and  usually  answers  the  question,  how  ? 
When  an  Adjective  or  limiting  Genitive  is  used 
with  the  Ablative,  cum  is  generally  omitted. 

cum  studio  pugnabant,  they  fought  with  zeal. 
magno   (cum)  studio  pugnabant,  they  fought  with 
great  zeal. 

Ablative  of  Accordance 

75.  That  in  accordance  with  which  anything  is, 
or  is  done,  is  expressed  by  the  Ablative,  usually 
without  a  preposition. 

moribus  suis  pacem  petebant,  they  begged  for  peace 
according  to  their  custom. 

76.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  It  happened  that  the  rest  did  not  dare  to 
make  an  attack  on  us.  2.  He  made  it  possible 1  that 
supplies  could  be  brought  without  danger.  3.  The 
enemy  attacked  the  town  with  the  greatest  zeal. 
4.    It  happened  that  Caesar  did  not  lead  the  legion  in 

*  With  possum  the  Future  Infinitive  idea  is  regularly  expressed 
by  posse. 
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accordance  with  his  usual  custom.  5.  He  did  not 
cause  the  infantry  to  advance  with  the  same  speed. 
6.  He  knew  they  would  not  be  able  to  commence 
battle.       7.    He  said  the  town  would  be  taken.2 

1  made  it  possible,  efficio.  2  would  be  taken,  §§  44,  45. 

(B)  Book  I.  31  (last  half).  1.  The  result  was  that 
they  could  not  longer  endure  his  cruelty.  2.  He 
will  cause  a  place  to  be  prepared  for  the  Harudes. 
3.  He  saw  that  the  best  part  of  entire  Gaul  would 
be  occupied  by  Ariovistus.  4.  All  these  things  were 
done  with  the  greatest  injustice.  5.  He  says  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  drive  the  Germans  from  the 
Gallic  territory.  6.  The  cruelty  of  Ariovistus  caused 
them  to  seek  another  home.  7.  It  happened  that  a 
larger  number  of  Germans  crossed  the  Rhine. 

(C)  Book  II.  33-35.  1.  Caesar  caused  the  gates 
to  be  closed  and  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  town. 
2.  It  happened  that  our  men  did  not  withdraw  their 
garrison.  3.  He  knew  that  no  one  would  be  left  in 
the  town.  4.  They  caused  a  sally  to  be  made  with 
the  greatest  speed.1  5.  It  happened  that  the  enemy 
fought  bravely 2  according  to  their  custom.  6.  The 
tribes  which  dwell  across  the  Ehine  will  cause  envoys 
to  be  sent.  7.  He  knows  that  every  hope  will  rest 
in  valor  alone. 

1  speed,  celeritas.  2  bravely  ;  in  Latin,  '  with  bravery.' 
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77.  REVIEW 

(B)  Book  I.  32,  33.  The  lot  of  the  Sequanians 
was  much  more  unhappy  than  (that)  of  the  others, 
because  the  cruelty  of  Ariovistus  had  caused  them  to 
fear  him  in  his  absence,  and  they  did  not  dare  to  seek 
aid  from  Caesar. 

Therefore  1  when  Caesar  asked  why  they  did  not  do 
what  the  others  did,  it  happened  that  they  made  no 
answer,2  but  remained  silent.  Diviciacus  finally  told 
what  the  reason  was.  Caesar  promised  to  put  an  end 
to  the  outrages  of  Ariovistus,  and  dismissed  the  coun- 
cil. The  Roman  province  was  separated  by  the  Rhine 
from  the  territory  of  the  Sequanians,  and  Caesar 
thought  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  Roman  people 
(for)  the  Germans  to  cross  from  their  own  boundaries 
into  Gaul. 

1  therefore,  itaque. 

2  made  no  answer;  in  Latin,  ' answered  nothing.'' 

(C)  Book  III.  1,  2.  Galba,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Caesar  to  open  a  road  over  the  Alps,  where  the  mer- 
chants were  accustomed  to  go  with  great  danger, 
fought  several  successful  battles.  When  envoys  had 
been  sent  and  hostages  given,  he  caused  two  cohorts 
to  be  stationed  among  the  ISTantuates,  whose  territory 
extended  from  Lake  Geneva  to  the  top  of  the  Alps. 
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He  ordered  the  Gauls  to  leave  to  his  cohorts  one 
part  of  the  village  of  Octodurus,  where  he  had  decided 
to  pass  the  winter  himself. 

It  happened  for  several  reasons  that  the  Gauls  de- 
cided to  renew  the  war  and  crush  the  legion.  They 
knew  that  two  cohorts  had  been  detached  to  look  for 
provisions,  and  thought  that  if  they  should  rush  down 
and  hurl  their  weapons,  not  even  their  first  attack  could 
be  withstood. 
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Verbs  of  Hindering,  Restraining,  Doubting.  —  B.  295.  3,  298; 
A.  &  G.  558 ;  H.  568.  8,  595.  1,  2,  596.  2. 

Ablative  of  Time.  —  B.  230,  231  ;  A.  &  G.  423 ;  H.  486,  487. 

Accusative  of  Extent.  —  B.  181  ;  A.  &  G.  423,  425  ;  H.  417. 


Verbs  of  Hindering,  Restraining,  Doubting 

78.  Negative  expressions  of  Hindering,  Re- 
straining, and  Doubting  are  followed  by  quin  and 
the  Subjunctive.  Such  expressions  are  non  re- 
tineo,  I  do  not  restrain;  non  deterreo,  I  do  not  hin- 
der;  non  dubito,  /  do  not  doubt;  non  dubium  est, 
there  is  no  doubt. 

11611  potuerunt   retineri   quin   tela   conicerent,    they 
could  not  be  restrained  from  throwing  weapons. 
non  dubitavit  quin  German!  essent    fortes,   he  did 

not  doubt  that  the  Germans  were  brave. 

79.  Verbs  of  Hindering  and  Restraining,  if  posi- 
tive, are  regularly  followed  by  ne  or  quominus  and 
the  Subjunctive  ;  but  prohibeo,  prevent,  generally 
takes  the  Infinitive. 
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deterruit  hostis  ne  progrederentur,  he  kept  the 
enemy  from  advancing. 

Germanos  transire  prohibebant,  they  prevented  the 
Germans  from  crossing. 

Ablative  of  Time 

80.  Time  When  or  Within  Which  is  expressed 
by  the  Ablative  without  a  preposition. 

tempore  opportunissimo  Caesar  auxilium  tulit, 
Caesar  brought  help  at  just  the  right  time. 

ut  postero  die  convenirent  imperavit,  he  bade  them 
assemble  on  the  follozving  day. 

iter  una  nocte  confectum  est,  the  march  was  fin- 
ished  in  one  night. 

Accusative  of  Extent 

81.  Extent  of  Time  and  Space  is  expressed  by 
the  Accusative. 

paucos  dies  moratus,  having  delayed  a  feiv  days. 

circiter  milia  passuum  VII  progressus,  having  ad- 
vanced about  seven  miles. 

Absum,  be  distant,  takes  either  the  Accusative  of  Ex- 
tent or  the  Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difference.       See  §  71. 

82.  Dimension  is  expressed  in  two  ways.  A 
ditch  fifteen  feet  wide  may  be  written  (a)  as  in 
English,  fossa  XV  pedes  lata  ;  (b)  fossa  XV  pedum  in 
latitiidinem.  Pedes  in  (a)  is  an  Accusative  of  Ex- 
tent; pedum  in  (^)is  a  Genitive  of  Measure.  (§  136.) 
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83.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  The  leader  cannot  restrain  his  men  from  at- 
tacking the  enemy.  2.  We  tried  to  keep  them  from 
building1  a  bridge,  3.  They  did  not  doubt  that  he 
had  arrived  many  days  before.  4.  Caesar  prevented 
part  of  these  forces  from  crossing  the  river.  5.  He 
fortified  the  camp  with  a  rampart  twelve  feet  high.2 

6.  They  said  they  would  give  the  hostages  in  a  few  days. 

7.  Having  delayed  fifteen  days,  he  advanced  many  miles. 

1  building ;  in  Latin,  '  making.' 

2  twelve  feet  high.     Express  in  two  ways. 

(B)  Book  I.  34,  35.  1.  They  could  not  be  restrained 
from  sending  envoys  to  Caesar.  2.  In  three  days  he 
will  advance  many  miles.  3.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  these  replies  had  been  brought  back  to  Caesar. 

4.  He  talked1  with  him  a  large  part  of  the  day  about 
very  important  matters.  5.  He  demanded  of  him 
that  he  prevent  a  large  number  from  being  led  across 
the  Rhine.       6.    This  river  was  half  a  mile  wide.2 

1  talked,  ag5.  2  half  a  mile  wide.     Express  in  two  ways. 

(C)  Book  III.  3,  4.  1.  Galba  could  not  be  restrained 
from  calling  a  council  and  inquiring  their  opinions. 
2.  In  a  short  time  he  will  advance  ten  miles  by  the 
same  road.  3.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  things 
have  happened  unexpectedly.  4.  He  waited  here 
the  larger  part  of  the  day  to  prevent  their  crossing. 

5.  The  camp  was  eight  miles  long.1  6.  The  next 
day  the  majority  decided  to  defend  the  camp. 

1  eight  miles  long.    Express  in  two  ways. 
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Dative  with  Special  Verbs.  —  B.  187.  II;  A.  &  G.  367;  H. 
426. 

Dative  with  Compounds.  —  B.   187.  Ill;    A.  &  G.  370;    H. 
429. 


Dative  with  Special  Verbs 

84.  The  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object  is  gener- 
ally used  with  verbs  meaning  favor,  help,  please, 
trust,  and  their  opposites;  believe,  persuade,  com- 
mand, obey,  serve,  resist,  envy,  threaten,  pardon, 
spare. 

The  following  list  includes  the  more  common  verbs  of 
this  class  : 

credo,  believe,  trust  persuade 0,  persuade. 

impero,  order.  placeo,  please. 

noceo,  harm.  resisto,  resist. 

parco,  spare.  servio,  serve. 

pareo,  obey.  studeo,  desire,  be  eager. 

his  persuadere  non  potest,  he  cannot  persuade  them. 
novis  rebus  studebant,  they  desired  a  revohction. 
hostibus  resistebant,  they  resisted  the  enemy. 
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85.  These  verbs,  when  used  in  the  Passive,  are 
Impersonal,  and  the  Dative  is  retained. 

els  persuasum  est,  they  were  persuaded  (lit.  it  zvas 
persuaded  to  tJieiri). 

Dative  with  Compounds 

86.  Many  verbs  compounded  with  ad,  ante,  con, 
in,  inter,  ob,  post,  prae,  pro,  sub,  super,  often  take 
the  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object.  In  this  usage 
the  Dative  is  dependent  on  the  idea  contained 
in  the  preposition. 

exercitui  praeerat,  he  was  in  command  of  the 
army. 

hostibus  occurrebat,  he  met  the  enemy. 

87.  If  the  simple  verb  is  Transitive,  the  Accusa- 
tive of  the  Direct  Object  may  be  used,  in  addition 
to  the  Dative  of  the  Indirect  Object. 

populo  Romano  bellum  intulerunt,  they  made  war 
on  the  Roman  people. 

88.  Where  the  associated  word  is  not  dependent 
on  the  idea  contained  in  the  preposition,  these 
compound  verbs  take  the  same  construction  as  the 
simple  verb,  e.g.  adhortor,  urge,  adiuvo,  help,  cog- 
nosco,  learn,  cogo,  collect,  prohibeo,  prevent,  prose- 
quor,  follow.     All  these  take  the  Accusative. 


EXERCISES  6 1 

Exceptions 

89.  i.  Compounds  of  con  regularly  take  cum  and 
the  Ablative.  The  Dative  is  almost  never  found  in 
Caesar,  rarely  in  Cicero. 

cum  omni  opere  coniimctae,  connected  with  the  whole 
structure. 

cum  Germanis  contendunt,  they  fight  with  the  Germans. 

2.  Many  compounds  of  ad  and  in,  especially  those 
which  imply  motion,  as  accedo,  adeo,  approach ;  im- 
mitto,  send  into ;  signa  infero,  advance  (in  battle},  take 
ad  or  in  with  the  Accusative. 

3.  Some  compounds,  especially  of  ad,  in,  ob,  and 
sub,  such  as  adgredior,  adorior,  attack  ;  convenio,  meet ; 
ineo,  begin,  make  (a  plaii)  ;  invenio ,  find ;  obeo,  reach, 
attend  to  ;  oppugno,  attack  ;  praecedo,  surpass  ;  subeo, 
undergo,  have  become  Transitive,  and  take  the  Accusative. 

90.  Exercises 

(^4)  1.  Their  leading  men l  persuaded  them  to  make 
war  on  the  Roman  people.  2.  The  legions  resisted 
the  enemy,  some  in  one  place,  some  in  another. 
3.  Our  cavalry  returned  to  camp,  and  met  the  enemy 
face  to  face.  4.  Iccius,  who  was  then 2  in  command 
of  the  town,  sent  a  message  to  Caesar.  5.  He  ordered 
his  men  not  to  throw  back  weapons  against  the  enemy. 
6.  They  cannot  be  persuaded  to  put  him  in  charge  of 
the  cavalry. 

1  leading  men ;  in  Latin,  ;  leaders.'' 

2  then:  in  Latin,  '  at  that  time.'' 
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(B)  Book  I.  36.  1.  The  Germans  rule  those  whom 
they  conquer,  as  they  wish.  2.  We  do  not  pre- 
scribe to  you  how  you  shall  pay  the  tax.  3.  I  shall 
not  make  war  on  their  allies  unjustly.  4.  They 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  return  the  hostages. 
5.  No  one  had  resisted  him  without  his  own  de- 
struction. 6.  They  put  him  in  command1  of  the 
conquered.  7.  He  ordered2  them  not  to  make  the 
revenues  less.  8.  He  will  persuade  them  to  do  what 
he  wishes.  9.  They  had  been  ordered2  to  do  all 
these  things. 

1  put  in  command,  praeficio. 

2  ordered.     Use  both  impero  and  iubeo. 

(C)  Book  III.  5,  6.  1.  Galba  ordered1  his  soldiers 
to  rush  from  the  camp.  2.  He  came  into  winter 
quarters  with  one2  design,  and  met  with  another2  state 
of  affairs.  3.  Not  even  in  the  higher  places  were 
they  able  to  offer  resistance  to  the  enemy.  4.  Galba 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  tempt  fortune  too  often. 
5.  A  tribune  of  the  soldiers  was  in  charge  of  the 
forces  which  made  a  sally  from  the  camp.  6.  The 
soldiers  were  not  injured  by  the  weapons  which  the 
enemy  hurled.  7.  Thirty  thousand  of  the  barbarians 
made  war  on  the  Eoman  people. 

1  ordered.    Use  both  impero  and  iubeo. 

2  one  .   .  .  another,  alius  .  .  .  alius. 
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(B)  Book  I.  37,  38.  The  Harudes,  who  had  lately- 
come  into  Gaul,  could  not  be  kept  from  laying  waste 
the  lands  of  the  Haeduans.  The  latter  resisted 
bravely  for  many  days,  and  did  not  doubt  that  Caesar 
was  hurrying  by  forced  marches  against  the  Swabians, 
commanded  by  Nasua,1  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
crossing  the  Ehine.  Caesar  thought  he  ought  to  ad- 
vance as  quickly  as  possible  to  seize  Vesontio,  and 
after  getting  ready  a  grain  supply,  he  hastened  to  that 
town  with  all  his  forces.  The  town  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a  river  of  great  width,  which  touches  the 
base  of  a  mountain  sixteen  hundred  feet  high.  Caesar 
fortified  this  town  with  a  very  high  wall,  so  that  a 
great  opportunity  was  given  to  prolong  the  war,  and 
having  stationed  a  garrison  there,  he  advanced  a  three 
days'  march  toward  Ariovistus. 

1  commanded  by  Nasua ;  in  Latin,  '  whom  Nasua  com- 
manded,'' 

(C)  Book  II.  7,  8.  When  the  Germans  had  been 
conquered,  Caesar  wished  for  many  reasons  to  visit 
Illyricum ;  but  when  he  had  started  for  that  place,  he 
learned  that  war  had  begun  in  Gaul.     The  reason  for 
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this  war  was  that 2  the  Veneti  wished  to  get  back  the 
hostages  which  had  been  given  to  Crassus,  and  did 
not  doubt  that,  if  they  should  keep  the  Roman  envoys, 
Crassus  would  send  back  these  hostages.  They  agreed 
with  each  other  that  they  would  do  everything  by 
common  consent,  for  they  preferred  to  fight  rather 
than  to  remain  in  slavery.  The  ancestors  of  the 
Veneti  surpassed  all  other  tribes  in  naval  matters, 
and  possessed  most  of  the  harbors  of  that  sea,  so  that 
the  other  states  could  not  resist  them. 
1  that  —  because. 
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Gerund  and  Gerundive.  —  B.  338,  339;  A.  &  G.  501-507;   H. 
623-631. 

Supine.  —  B.  340;  A.  &  G.  509;  H.  633. 

Active  Periphrastic  Conjugation.  —  B.  115;  A.  &  G.  193-195, 
498.  a\  H.  236,  531. 

Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation.  —  B.  115,  337.  7.  b.  1;   A. 
&  G.  193,  194,  196,  500.  2  ;  H.  237,  621.  1,  2. 

Dative  of  Agent.  —  B.  189.  1  ;  A.  &  G.  374,  a\  H.  431. 


Gerund 

92.  The  Gerund  is  a  Verbal  Noun  of  the  second 
declension,  found  in  the  Singular  only,  in  the 
Genitive,  Dative,  Accusative,  and  Ablative  cases. 
It  is  active  in  meaning. 

eos  spes  praedandi  ab  labore  revocabat,  hope  of 
plundering  called  them  away  from  their  work. 

Gerundive 

93.  The  Gerundive  is  a  Verbal  Adjective  of  the 
first  and  second  declension.  It  agrees  as  an  adjec- 
tive with  the  noun  which  it  limits,  in  gender,  num- 
ber, and  case.     It  is  passive  in  its  construction. 
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signum  proeli  committendi  dedit,  he  gave  the  sig- 
nal for  joining  battle  (lit.  of  the  battle  to  be  joined}. 

studium  urbis  defendendae  accedebat,  zeal  for 
defending  the  city  was  added  (lit.  of  the  city  to  be 
defended}. 

94.  Instead  of  a  Gerund  with  a  Direct  Object, 
the  Gerundive  construction  is  regularly  used. 

ad  milites  cohortandos,  for  encouraging  the  soldiers. 

Note  also  the  sentences  in  §  93. 

Caution.  —  Do  not  use  the  Gerund  with  a  Direct 
Object. 

95.  In  short  expressions,  the  Genitive  and 
Accusative  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive  are  often 
used  to  express  purpose,  the  Genitive  followed  by 
causa,  the  Accusative  following  ad. 

praedandi  causa  egressi  sunt,  they  went  out  to 
forage. 

ad  Caesarem  auxili  ferendi  causa  proficiscentur, 
they  will  set  out  to  bring  aid  to  Caesar. 

ad  eos  defendendos  convenerunt,  they  came  to- 
gether to  defend  them. 

Supine 

96.  The  Supine  is  a  Verbal  Noun  of  the  fourth 
declension,  found  only  in  the  Accusative  and  Abla- 
tive Singular.     It  is  active  in  meaning.     Its  most 
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common  use  is  in  the  Accusative  case,  to  express 
purpose  after  verbs  of  motion. 

veniebant  questum,  they  came  to  complain. 

Expressions  of  Purpose 

97.  Note  the  following  common  expressions  of 
purpose,  as  illustrated  in  the  translation  of  the 
sentence,  envoys  came  to  ask  peace. 

legati  venerunt  ut  pacem  peterent  (ut  with  the  Sub- 
junctive). 

legati  venerunt  qui  pacem  peterent  (qui  with  the  Sub- 
junctive). 

legati  venerunt  ad  pacem  petendam  (ad  with  the 
Accusative  of  the  Gerundive ;  the  Gerund  without  an 
object  is  similarly  used). 

legati  venerunt  pacis  petendae  causa  (the  Genitive  of 
the  Gerundive  followed  by  causa ;  the  Gerund  without 
an  object  is  similarly  used). 

legati  venerunt  pacem  petitum  (the  Accusative  of  the 
Supine). 

Active  Periphrastic  Conjugation 

98.  Futurity  or  Intention  may  be  expressed  by 
the  Active  Periphrastic  Conjugation,  a  combination 
of  the  Future  Active  Participle  with  the  verb  sum. 

pugnaturus  erat,  he  was  about  to  fight \  he  intended 
to  fight. 

non  est  iturus,  he  will  not  go, 
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Note  that  the  verb  is  active  in  meaning,  and  that  the 
Participle  must  agree  with  the  Subject  in  gender,  number, 
and  case. 

Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation 

99.  Obligation  or  Necessity  may  be  expressed 
by  the  Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation,  a  com- 
bination of  the  Gerundive  with  the  verb  sum. 


signum 


dandum  est. 

dandum  erat.  the  signal 

dandum  erit. 


must  be  given, 
had  to  be  given, 
will  have  to  be  given. 


This  use  is  especially  common  as  an  Infinitive  of  In- 
direct Discourse. #  Note  that  the  verb  is  passive  in 
meaning,  and  that  the  Gerundive  must  agree  with  the 
Subject  in  gender,  number^  and  case. 

Dative  of  Agent 

100.  With  the  Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation, 
the  one  on  whom  the  necessity  rests  is  expressed 
by  the  Dative  case,  often  called  the  Dative  of 
Apparent  Agent. 

Caesari  omnia  uno  tempore  agenda  erant,  Caesar 
had  to  do  everything  at  once. 

sibi  exercitum  non  tradxicendum  esse  existimabat, 

he  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  lead  his  army  across. 

*  Out  of  182  instances  in  Caesar,  142  are  Infinitives  of  Indirect 
Discourse. 
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101.  The  English  often  expresses  this  idea  in  active 
form,  as  in  the  sentences  above,  the  agent  being  used  as 
the  subject.  To  show  the  Latin  idiom,  the  English 
active  form  must  be  turned  into  the  passive. 

English  idiom  :  we  must  do  this. 
Latin  idiom  :  this  must  be  done  by  us. 
0  Latin  :  haec  nobis  facienda  sunt. 

102.  An  Intransitive  verb  is  often  used  imper- 
sonally in  the  Passive  Periphrastic  Conjugation. 

maturandum  sibi  existimavit,  he  thought  he  ought 
to  hurry. 


103.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  He  reported  to  Caesar  the  reasons  for  con- 
spiring. 2.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  our  sol- 
diers that  the  enemy  sent  envoys  to  ask  for  peace. 

3.  Have  you  come  to   me  for  the   sake  of  spying? 

4.  The  Gauls  will  have  to  do  the  same  thing  which 
the  Helvetians  have  done.  5.  The  Gauls  are  about 
to  do  the  same  thing  which  the  Helvetians  have  done. 
6.  Our  forces  conquered  the  enemy  by  fighting  with 
the  utmost1  courage.  7.  If  they  are  going  to  send 
an  army,  we  must  not  delay.  8.  They  sent  envoys 
to  Caesar  to  ask  for  aid.2 

(B)  Book  I.  39.  1.  One  assigned  one  reason  for 
departing,  another  another.       2.    He  remained  in  camp 

1  utmost  =  greatest.        2  to  ask  for  aid.     Write  in  five  ways. 
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for  the  sake  of  avoiding  suspicion.  3.  Caesar  in- 
tended to  delay  a  few  days  near  Vesontio.  4.  Caesar 
sent  some  of  his  men  to  bring  up  the  grain.1  5.  We 
shall  have  to  break  camp  in  a  few  days.  6.  He  said 
that  he  was  going  to  report  this  to  Caesar.  7.  Hav- 
ing signed  their  wills,  they  remained  in  their  tents  to 
lament  the  common  danger.  8.  The  Germans,  with 
whom  they  were  going  to  contend,  had2  incredible 
valor. 


1  to  bring  up  the  grain.     Write  in  five  ways. 

2  had;  in  Latin,  '•were  of.1 


(0)  Book  III.  9,  io.  1.  They  cannot  remain  long 
with  us  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on  the  war.  2.  Caesar 
had  to  hasten  to  the  army  as  soon  as  the  time  of  year 
permitted.  3.  The  Veneti  were  informed  that  the 
Eomans  were  about  to  build  ships.  4.  Caesar  will 
have  to  distribute  his  army  more  widely.  5.  The 
Veneti   sent    men    to    bring    grain    into    the    town. 

6.  We    must    collect    as    many    ships    as    possible. 

7.  Envoys  came  from  Britain  to  ask  help.1  8.  The 
Romans  were  not  acquainted  with2  the  places  where 
they  were  going  to  carry  on  war. 

1  to  ask  help.     Write  in  five  ways. 

2  were  acquainted  with.  Use  cognosco.  Look  out  for 
the  tense. 
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MAY,  MIGHT,  MUST,  OUGHT 

May,   Might.  — B.    327.    1;    A.  &  G.  565.    Notes  1,  2;    H. 
564.  2. 

Must,  Ought.  —  B.   115,  270.  2;   337.  7.  b\    A.  &  G.  194,  196, 
486.  a,  500.  2 ;   H.  237,  618.  2,  621.  1,  2. 


May,  Might 

104.  These  words  may  {a)  merely  indicate  the 
Subjunctive  mode,  as  in  Purpose  clauses,  and  be 
so  translated,  or  (6)  may  indicate  permission, 
and  be  translated  by  licet  with  the  Dative  and 
Infinitive. 

ut  venlret,  in  order  that  he  might  come. 
Ire  tibi  licet,  you  may  go. 

Must 

105.  Must  is  to  be  translated  by  necesse  est  and 
the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative,  or  by  the 
Second  Periphrastic  Conjugation  (§  99).  The  latter 
is  much  commoner. 

necesse  est  nos  pugnare  ]  _    _ 

\  we  must  fight. 
nobis  pugnandum  est 

7i 
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Ought 

106.  Ought  is  to  be  translated  either  (a)  by  the 
Second  Periphrastic  Conjugation,  (b)  by  oportet 
and  the  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative,  or  (c)  by 
debeo  and  a  Complementary  Infinitive. 

107.  The  tense  of  debeo  and  oportet  indicates 
the  time  referred  to,  and  the  Infinitive  is  regu- 
larly in  the  Present  tense.  In  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  ought  is  defective ;  for  the  Future, 
we  use  the  Present ;  and  to  express  past  time,  we 
put  the  Complementary  Infinitive  in  the  Perfect 
tense. 


debeo  fortiter  pugnare 
oportet  me  fortiter  pugnare 
mini  fortiter  pugnandum  est 
debuit  obsides  mittere 
oportuit  eum  obsides  mittere 
obsides  el  mittendi  erant 


I  ought  to  fight  bravely, 

he  ought  to  have  sent 
hostages. 


108.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  Caesar  did  this  in  order  that  they  might 
not  march  through  the  province.  2.  Caesar  said 
they  might  march  through  the  province.  3.  The 
hostages  must  be  returned,  and  the  arms  given  up. 
4.  They  asked  permission1  to  withdraw.  5.  This 
ought2  to  have  been  done  many  years  ago.       6.  Caesar 
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ought3  not  to  have  come  into  Gaul.       7.   We  ought4 
not  to  neglect  the  injuries  of  the  Haeduans. 

1  permission ;  in  Latin,  '-that  it  might  be  permitted  to  them.'1 

2  ought.     Use  oportet. 

3  ought.     Use  debeo. 

4  ought.    Write  in  three  ways. 

(B)  Book  I.  40  (first  half).  1.  Caesar  ought1  to 
summon  to  the  council  the  centurions  of  all  ranks. 
2.  A  centurion  is  not  allowed  to  inquire  by  what 
plan  he  is  being  led.  3.  Caesar  said  he  did  this 
in  order  that  Ariovistus  might  not  reject  his  friend- 
ship. 4.  This  he  should  not  have  said.  5.  After 
learning  their  plans,  you  may  stay  in  camp  if  you 
wish.  6.  The  Romans  did  not  need  to  fear  that 
these  unarmed  men  would  conquer  them.2 

1  ought.     Write  in  three  ways.         2  them,  §  5. 

(C)  Book  III.  11,  12.  1.  He  wishes  Titus  to  be 
near  the  Treveri,  in  order  that  he  may  prevent  them 
from  crossing  the  river.  2.  He  says  these  tribes 
may  unite  if  they  wish.  3.  This  he  should  not 
have  said.  4.  He  did  not  doubt  that  they  had  a 
large  supply  of  ships.  5.  We  must  defend  these 
places  by  dikes  and  ramparts.  6.  The  difficulty 
of  hindering1  the  attack  was  very  great.  7.  He 
ought2  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  fleet, 

1  hindering  the  attack,  §  94. 

2  ought.     Write  in  three  ways. 
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109.  REVIEW 

(JB)  Book  I.  40  (last  half).  Caesar  urged  the  Eoman 
soldiers  not  to  despair  in  regard  to  grain,  which 
was  then  already  ripe  in  the  fields.  He  told 
them  that  they  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
narrow  roads,  and  that  they  were  not  permitted  to 
dictate  to  the  commander  concerning  his  duties. 
He  desired  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  whether 
the  soldiers  were  going  to  be1  obedient  to  his  com- 
mand or  not,  and  so  he  ordered  them  to  move  camp 
on  the  next  night.  He  had  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  tenth  legion,  and  did  not2  doubt  that  they 
would  follow3  him,4  and  do    what5  had  to  be  done. 

1  were  going  to  be,  §§  24-28,  98.  2  and  .  .  .  not,  neque. 

*  follow,  §78.      4  him,  §  6. 

6  what;  in  Latin,  '  those  things  which.'' 

(C)  Book  III.  13.  The  Veneti  had  to  make  their 
ships  of  oak,  so  that  they  might  endure  any  violence 
whatever.  The  prows  were  a  little  higher  than 
(those)  of  our  ships,  and  the  keels  were  flat,  for 
it  was  necessary  that  they  be  suited  both  to  great 
waves  and  ebbing  tides.  They  had  to  fasten  their 
anchors  with  iron  cables,  and  they  used1  leather  for 
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sails,  because  they  thought  they  ought  not  to  try 
to  manage  such  heavy  ships  with  (canvas)  sails.  The 
places  where  they  were  going  to  carry  on  war  were 
better  suited  to  the  enemy  than  to  the  Komans,  for 
the  latter2  had  to  dread  the  winds  and  the  reefs;  but 
the  Veneti  feared  none  of  these  things. 
1  use,  utor.       2  the  latter,  hi. 
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Temporal  Clauses  with  Ubi,  Ut,  Postquam,  Simul  Atque,  Cum 
Prlmum.     B.  287.  1  ;  A.  &  G.  543  ;  H.  602. 

Temporal  Clauses  with  Cum.     B.  288.  1,  289;  A.  &  G.  545- 
547  ;  H.  600,  601. 

Ablative  with  Certain  Deponents.     B.  218.  1  ;  A.  &  G.  410; 
H.  477- 


Temporal  Clauses  with  Ubi,  etc. 

110.  Ubi,  ut,  when,  postquam,  after,  simul  atque 
(ac),  cum  prlmum,  as  soon  as,  take  the  Indicative 
mood,  and,  in  narrative,  the  Perfect  tense,  not  the 
Pluperfect. 

ubi  ad  eos  venit,  timorem  Romanorum  proposuit, 
when  he  came  to  thein,  he  told  of  the  fear  of  the 
Romans. 

quod  postquam  animadverterunt  fieri,  salutem  pe- 
tere  contenderunt,  after  they  {had)  noticed  that 
this  was  being  done,  they  hastened  to  seek  safety. 

simul  atque  se  ex  fuga  receperunt,  statim  legatos 
miserunt,  as  soon  as  they  recovered  from  flight,  they 
at  once  sent  envoys. 

Temporal  Clauses  with  Cum 

111.  Cum,  when,  in  narrative  regularly  takes 
the   Imperfect  or    Pluperfect   Subjunctive.      The 
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Pluperfect  must  always  be  used  to  express  com- 
pleted action,  though  the  English  equivalent  often 
has  the  simple  past  tense. 

cum  paucorum  dierum  iter  abesset,  legati  ab  els 
venerunt,  when  he  was  distant  a  few  days'  journey, 
envoys  came  from  them. 

eo  cum  venisset,  ea  facta  cognovit,  when  he  got 
there,  he  learned  that  these  things  had  occurred. 

112.  The  Subjunctive  with  cum  indicates  the 
circumstances  of  the  action  of  the  main  verb,  rather 
than  merely  the  time ;  this  latter  use  requires  the 
Indicative,  and  is  rarely  found  in  Caesar. 

Ablative  with  Utor,  etc. 

113.  The  five  Deponent  verbs,  utor,  use,  fruor, 
enjoy,  fungor,  perform,  potior,  get  possession,  vescor, 
eat,  take  the  Ablative.  Potior  occasionally  takes 
the  Genitive. 

iumentis  importatis  German!  non  utuntur,  the 
Germans  do  not  use  imported  beasts  of  burden. 

114.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  When1  this2  was  heard,  they  all  said  he  had 
fought  bravely.  2.  When3  Caesar  was  setting  out 
into  Italy,  he  was  informed  of  the  war.  3.  WThen 4 
Caesar  had  begun  to  fortify  the  camp,  the  enemy  made 
an  attack  on  our  men,  4.  As  soon  as  our  men  stood 
on  dry  land,  they  put  the  enemy  to  flight.       5.    They 
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reported  to  their  state  that  the  enemy  had  gained 
possession  of  the  Romans'  camp.  6.  All  who  make 
use  of  that  sea  are  their  friends.  7.  After  he  finished 
the  war,  he  returned  home. 

1  when.     Use  ubi. 

2  this.     Note  the  second  illustrative  sentence  in  §  110. 

3  when.     Use  cum. 

4  when.     Use  both  cum  and  ubi. 

(B)  Book  I.  41,  42.  1.  When  Caesar  had  deliv- 
ered this  speech,  the  military  tribunes  thanked  him. 
2.  As  soon  as  Ariovistus  learned  of  Caesar's  arrival, 
he  promised  many  things  of  his  own  accord.  3.  After 
getting  possession  of  the  horses,  he  put  on  them  his 
bravest  soldiers.  4.  When  he  saw  that  Ariovistus 
wished  a  conference,  he  decided  not  to  use  the  Gallic 
horsemen.  5.  As  soon  as  they  came,  they  said  that 
the  enemy's  forces  were  twenty  miles  away. 

(0)  Book  III.  14.  1.  When  Caesar  knew  that  he 
must  wait  for  the  fleet,  he  decided  to  capture  their 
towns.  2.  After  he  gained  possession  of  these  towns, 
he  set  out  from  the  harbor.  3.  As  soon  as  our  ships 
were  seen  by  the  enemy,  Brutus  adopted  a  new  plan 
of  battle.  4.  Our  men  used  wall  hooks  with  which 
to  cut1  the  ropes  of  the  enemy's  vessels.  5.  When 
the  flight  of  the  enemy  had  been  checked,  he  saw  that 
he  could  not  harm  them. 

1  to  cut.     Do  not  use  the  Infinitive. 
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Temporal  Clauses  with  Priusquam.  —  B.  291,  292;  A.  &  G. 
551  ;  H.  605. 

Temporal  Clauses  with  Dum  and  Quoad.  —  B.  293 ;   A.  &  G. 

553-556;  H-  603,604.  1. 
Ablative  of  Specification.  —  B.  226 ;  A.  &  G.  418  ;  H.  480. 
Ablative  of  Cause.  —  B.  219 ;  A.  &  G.  404 ;  H.  475. 


Priusquam 

115.  Before  is  expressed  by  priusquam,  often  writ- 
ten prius  .  .  .  quam.  (See  example  below.)  Prius- 
quam takes  the  Indicative  when  actual  events  are 
connected. 

Present  time  is  expressed  by  the  Present  tense, 
future  time  by  the  Present,  or  Future  Perfect,  and 
past  time  by  the  Perfect. 

nee  prius  fugere  destiterunt  quam  ad  flumen  per- 
venerunt,  they  did  not  stop  retreating  until  {ox  before) 
they  came  to  the  river. 

116.  Priusquam  takes  the  Subjunctive  when  the 
temporal  clause  expresses  anticipation  or  purpose. 

priusquam  se  hostes  ex  terrore  reciperent,  in  finis 
Suessionum  exercitum  duxit,  before  the  enemy  should 
recover  from  their  ten'or,  he  led  his  army  into  the 
territory  of  the  Suessiones. 
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Dum  and  Quoad 

117.  While  is  expressed  by  dum  with  the  Pres- 
ent Indicative  (Historical  Present),  to  indicate  an 
act  continued  in  past  time. 

dum  haec  in  Venetis  geruntur,  Sabinus  in  finis 
Venellorum  pervenit,  zvhile  these  things  were  going 
on  among  the  Veneti,  Sabinus  arrived  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the   Venelli. 

118.  Until  is  expressed  by  quoad  with  the  Indic- 
ative, when  actual  events  are  connected. 

ferrum  retinuit  quoad  renuntiatum  est  vicisse  Boe- 
otos,  he  kept  the  weapon  {in  the  wound),  until 
word  came  that  the  Boeotians  had  conquered. 

119.  Until  is  expressed  by  dum  (less  frequently 
quoad)  with  the  Subjunctive,  when  the  temporal 
clause  expresses  anticipation  or  purpose. 

dum  reliquae  naves  eo  convenirent,  in  ancoris  ex- 
spectavit,  he  waited  at  anchor,  till  the  rest  of  the 
ships  should  assemble. 

120.  After  a  Negative  Main  Clause,  until  is  generally 
equivalent  to  before,  and  in  this  sense,  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  priusquam.       See  example  in  §  115. 

Ablative  of  Specification 

121.  Specification,  indicating  in  what  respect  any- 
thing is  true,  is  expressed  by  the  Ablative  without 
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a  preposition.     This  construction  may  be  used  with 
Nouns,  Adjectives,  or  Verbs. 

Helvetii  reliquos  Gallos  virtute  praecedunt,  the 
Helvetians  surpass  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  in  valor. 

Ablative  of  Cause 

122.  Cause  is  expressed  by  the  Ablative,  gen- 
erally without  a  preposition. 

his  rebus  fiebat  ut  minus  late  vagarentur,  because . 
of  these  things,  it  happened  that  they  roamed  abotit 
less  widely. 

In  certain  expressions,  the  prepositions  de  and  ex  are 

used. 

qua  de  causa,  for  this  reason. 

ex  consuetudine,  according  to  custom. 

Cause  is  also  expressed  by  propter  or  ob,  on  account 
of,  followed  by  the  Accusative. 

propter  multitudinem  nostrum  proelio  supersedere 
statuit,  on  account  of  the  number  of  the  enemy,  he  decided 
to  refrain  from  battle. 

123.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  Before  Caesar  set  out,  he  enrolled  two 
new  legions.  2.  Caesar  waited  until  hostages  were 
brought  from  the  neighboring  states.  3.  While 
these  things  were  going  on,  Caesar  left  the  camp.  4. 
For  this  reason  the  Helvetians  thought  they  surpassed 
the  Eomans  in  courage.  5.  They  moved  camp  before 
more  forces  should  be  led  against  them.     6.   A  town 
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of  the  Remi,  Bibrax  by  name,  was  eight  miles  away 
from  this  camp.  7.  He  remained  in  the  province 
until  the  envoys  should  return.  8.  The  Gauls  were 
alarmed  at  the  speed  of  the  Romans. 

(B)  Book  I.  43.  1.  Caesar  stationed  the  legion 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  mound,  before  he  came  to 
the  conference.  2.  While  he  was  making  war  on 
their  allies,  a  part  of  the  Germans  crossed  the  Rhine. 
3.  The  Haeduans  had  held  the  leadership  before  Ari- 
ovistus  came  into  Gaul.  4.  They  had  been  able  to 
secure  these  gifts  through  his  kindness.  5.  They 
did  not  send  back  the  hostages  till1  he  demanded  them. 

6.  They  were  his  allies,  and  for  this  reason  he  made 
these  demands.  7.  He  waited2  until  they  should 
seek  our  friendship. 

Hill,  §  120.  2wait,  exspecto. 

(C)  Book  III.  15,  16.  1.  The  barbarians  hastened 
to  seek  safety  in  flight,  before  all  their  ships  should  be 
captured.  2.  On  account  of  the  calm,  they  could  not 
move  from  the  spot.  3.  Caesar  decided  to  fight 
until  the  war  with  the  Veneti  should  be  finished.  4. 
For  this  reason,  Caesar  put  the  senate  to  death  and 
sold  the  rest  into  slavery.  5.  The  Roman  soldiers 
excelled1  the  Veneti  in  valor  alone.  6.  They  did  not 
surrender  to  Caesar  until2  they  had  lost  all  their  ships. 

7.  While  the  affair  was  being  finished,  a  few  ships 
reached  land. 

1  excel,  supero.  2  until,  §  120. 
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124.  REVIEW 

(B)  Book  I.  44  (first  half).  After  Ariovistus  was 
summoned  by  the  Gauls,  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
took  possession  of  the  settlements  which  the  Gauls 
had  granted  him.  When  they  made  war  upon  him, 
they  were  routed  in  one  battle,  and  after  being  de- 
feated, paid  tribute  and  enjoyed  peace.  While  this 
was  going  on,  Caesar  was  marching  to  attack  Ariovis- 
tus, and  wished  to  come  into  Gaul  before  he1  should 
impose  tribute  on  all  the  states.  As  soon  as  he  came 
there,  he  pitched  camp,  and  waited2  until  Ariovistus 
should  reply  to  his  demands.  The  latter3  was  ready 
to  fight  if  Caesar  wished  to,  but  Caesar  made  objec- 
tions about  the  tribute,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
paid  willingly  by  the  Gauls. 

1  he,  ille.  2  wait,  exspecto.  3  the  latter,  here  ille. 

(C)  Book  III.  17.  While  Caesar  was  conquering  the 
Veneti,  Sabinus  came  among  the  Venelli,  from  whom 
large  forces  had  been  collected  by  Viridovix,  who  was 
at  their  head.  The  Aulerci  also,  having  closed  their 
gates,  joined  this  man,  and  a  large  number  of  Gauls 
were  called  out  by  the  hope  of  plunder.  When  Viri- 
dovix had  encamped  two  miles  away,  he  gave  Sabinus 
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a  chance  to  fight,  but  he1  did  not  think  he  ought  to 
fight  in  Caesar's  absence,  and  for  this  reason  was 
criticised  by  our  soldiers.  After  many  outlaws  had 
collected  from  all  parts  of  Gaul,  they  showed  a  great 
appearance  of  courage,  but  did  not  dare  to  approach 
the  rampart  of  the  camp,  and  so  incurred  the  contempt 2 
of  Viridovix,  who  held  the  chief  command. 
1  he,  ille.        2  incurred  the  contempt.    Note  text. 
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Causal    Clauses     with    Quod,   Quia,    Quoniam. — B.    286,     1; 
A.  &  G.  540;  H.  588. 

Causal  Clauses  with  Cum.  —  B.  286.  2  ;  A.  &  G.  549  ;  H.  598. 

Dative  with  Adjectives. —  B.  192  ;  A.  &  G.  383-385  ;  H.  434. 


125.  Causal  Clauses 

Subordinate  clauses  expressing  cause  are  intro- 
duced by  quod,  quia,  because,  and  quoniam,  since, 
which  take  the  Indicative,  and  by  cum,  since,  which 
takes  the  Subjunctive. 

cum  clam  transire  non  possent  se  revert!  simula- 
verunt,  since  tliey  could  not  cross  secretly,  they  pre- 
tended to  be  returning. 

in  Illyricum  profectus  est  quod  eas  quoque  nationes 
adire  volebat,  he  set  out  for  Illyricum  because  he 
wished  to  visit  the  tribes  tliere  also. 

126.  The  Subjunctive  is  frequently  used  with 
quod,  rarely  with  quia  and  quoniam,  to  indicate  that 
the  reason  is  quoted ;  i.e.  the  sense  is  that  of  a 
Subordinate  clause  in  Indirect  Discourse  (§  50). 

Caesar  questus  est  quod  bellum  sine  causa  intu- 
lissent,  Caesar  complained  because  {on  the  ground 
that)   they  had  made  war  without  cause. 
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Dative  with  Adjectives 

127.  The  adjectives  similis,  like,  propior,  prox- 
imus,  nearer,  nearest,  idoneus,  fit,  utilis,  useful, 
gratus,  agreeable,  and  other  words  of  similar  or 
opposite  meaning,  regularly  take  the  Dative. 

But  similis  may  take  the  Genitive,  especially  of 
persons ;  propior  and  proximus  may  take  the 
Accusative ;  idoneus  and  utilis  may  take  the  Ac- 
cusative with  ad,  especially  with  the  Gerund  or 
Gerundive. 

Treveri  sunt  proximi  flumini  Rheno,  the  Treveri 
are  nearest  the  river  Rhine. 

locum  castris  idoneum  delegit,  he  picked  out  a 
place  suitable  for  a  camp. 

nactus  idoneam  ad  navigandum  tempestatem,  hav- 
ing obtained  suitable  zveather  for  sailing. 

128.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  The  authority  of  this  state  is  very  great,  be- 
cause it  has  many  ships.  2.  Since l  this  town  was 
divided  by  a  river,  he  assigned  one  part  to  the  Gauls. 
3.  The  Gauls  are  nearer  to  the  Romans  than  to  the 
Germans.  4.  Since2  the  Haeduans  had  been  con- 
quered, they  were  made  tributary.  5.  He  bitterly 
accused  them  because  he  was  not  aided  by  them. 
6.  This  place  was  suitable  for  drawing  up  a  line  of 
battle. 

1  Since.    Use  cum.  2  Since.      Write  in  two  ways. 
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(B)  Book  I.  44  (last  half).  1.  He  withdrew  his 
army  into  those  regions,  because  they  were  nearest  the 
province  (of)  Gaul.  2.  Since  the  Haeduans  had  been 
called  brothers  by  the  senate,  they  ought  to  have  en- 
joyed the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  3.  Ariovistus 
complained  because  we  had  made  an  attack  on  his 
territories.  4.  The  friendship  of  the  Roman  people 
was  pleasing  to  the  Haeduans,  since  they  did  not  wish 
to  be  overwhelmed.  5.  Since  he  has  withdrawn  from 
Gaul,  we  shall  consider  him  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  an 
enemy. 

(C)  Book  III.  18.  1.  He  picked  out  a  Gaul,  be- 
cause he  thought  he  was  suitable  for  this  purpose.1 
2.  Since  he  could  not  persuade  him  with  promises,  he 
gave  him  rewards.  3.  These  rewards  were  very 
pleasing  to  him,  and  he  went  over  to  the  enemy  as  a 
deserter.  4.  He  showed  them  that  Caesar  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  Veneti,  because  help  could  not  be 
brought.  5.  Since  the  chance  of  defeating  Sabinus 
ought  not  to  be  lost,  they  hasten  to  the  camp  and  fill 
up  the  ditches. 

1  purpose,  res. 
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Concessive  Clauses.  —  B.  308,  309.  2,  3  ;  A.  &  G.  527,  549 ; 
H.  585,  586,  598. 

Genitive  with  Adjectives. —  B.  204.   1  ;  A.  &  G.  349.  a\  H. 

45o>  45 1  •  

Concessive  Clauses 

129.  Although,  with  a  clause  of  Concession,  may 
be  expressed  by  cum  with  the  Subjunctive;  by  etsi 
with  the  constructions  of  Conditional  Sentences 
(cf.  §§  143-148)  ;  by  quamquam  with  the  Indicative. 
Quamquam  is  not  found  in  Caesar.  To  emphasize 
the  concession,  tamen,  still,  however,  is  often  found 
in  the  principal  clause. 

has  cum  Suebi  finibus  expellere  non  potuissent, 
tamen  vectigalis  sibi  fecerunt,  although  the  Swabians 
had  not  been  able  to  drive  them  from  their  territory, 
still  they  made  them  tributary. 

nam  etsi  sine  perlculo  proelium  fore  videbat,  tamen 
committendum  non  putabat,  for  though  he  saw 
that  the  battle  would  be  without  danger,  still  he 
did  not  think  it  should  be  undertaken. 

130.  Notice  the  use  of  the  conjunction  cum  with 
the  following  meanings  : 
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Cum  temporal,  meaning  when,  regularly  followed, 
in  Narrative,  by  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  Sub- 
junctive.    (§§  in,  112.) 

Cum  causal,  meaning  since,  followed  by  the  Sub- 
junctive.    (§  125.) 

Cum  concessive,  meaning  although,  followed  by 
the  Subjunctive.     (§  129.) 

Genitive  with  Adjectives 

131.  The  following  adjectives  take  the  Objective 
Genitive : 

cupidus,  desirous,  eager. 
peritus,  experienced,  skilled. 
imperitus,  inexperienced,  ignorant. 
Insuetus,  unaccustomed,  inexperienced. 
conscius,  conscious,  aware. 
plenus,  full. 

rei  militaris  peritissimus  habebatur,  he  was  consid- 
ered most  skilful  in  military  matters. 

cupidus  rerum  novarum,  desirous  of  a  revolution. 

132.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  Although  the  battle  lasted l  from  the  seventh 
hour  till  late  at  night,2  still  we  could  not  take  the 
town.  2.  When  he  had  discovered  what  the  enemy 
were  going  to  do,  he  remained  in  camp.  3.  Although 
this  tribe  had  narrow  territories,  it  was  desirous  of 
carrying   on  war.       4.    Since   Considius   was   consid- 
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ered  most  skilful  in  military  matters,  he  was  sent 
ahead  with  the  cavalry.  5.  Although  Caesar  did  not 
know  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  he  decided  to  wait  until 
they  should  return. 

1  the  battle  lasted;  in  Latin,  '  it  was  fought. .' 

2  till  late  at  night,  ad  multam  noctem. 

(B)  Book  I.  45,  46.  1.  Although  Fabius  conquered 
the  Arvernians,  he  did  not  reduce  them  to  a  province. 
2.  Since  the  horsemen  were  hurling  weapons  against 
our  men,  Caesar  stopped  speaking.1  3.  Although  the 
soldiers  were  eager  for  the  battle,  Caesar  ordered  them 
not  to  make  an  attack.  4.  Even  if  Gaul  is  free,  still 
it  cannot  use  its  own  laws.  5.  When  this  had  been 
announced  to  Caesar,  he  ordered  his  men  to  return  to 
camp.  6.  Although  they  are  ignorant  of  the  custom 
of  the  Roman  people,  he  will  not  pardon  them. 

1  stopped  speaking.     Note  expression  in  text. 

((7)  Book  III.  19.  1.  Although  the  Gauls  were  desir- 
ous of  undertaking  war,  yet  they  fled  at  the  first  attack 
of  our  men.  2.  When  the  signal  had  been  given,  they 
made  a  sally  from  two  gates.  3.  Since  the  enemy  were 
hindered  by  the  loads  which  they  carried,  they  could 
not  withstand  even1  the  first  attack.  4.  Although  a 
large  number  were  killed,  a  few  escaped.  5.  Since 
they  wished  to  give  as  little  time  as  possible  to  the 
Romans  to  arm  themselves,  they  arrived  out  of  breath. 
6.  Although  Sabinus  knew  that  his  men  were  eager 
for  the  signal,  he  did  not  order  the  sally  to  be  made. 
1  not  even,  ne  .  . .  quidem.    Put  the  emphatic  word  between. 
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133.  REVIEW 

(B)  Book  I.  47.  Ariovistus  sent  a  messenger  to 
Caesar,  to  ask  that  he  should  a  second  time  appoint  a 
day  for  a  conference.  Although  the  matters  which 
they  had  begun  to  discuss  the  day  before  had  not  been 
finished,  Caesar  was  unwilling  to  go  himself,  or  to  send 
envoys  and  expose  them  to  such  danger.  However,1 
because  he  desired  to  know  what  Ariovistus  would 
say,2  it  seemed  best  to  him  to  send  Valerius  Procillus 
and  Marcus  Mettius.  When  they  had  come  to  Ario- 
vistus in3  camp,  and  were  attempting  to  speak,  he 
called  out  that  they  were  spies,  and  threw  them  into 
chains.  Caesar  ought  not  to  have  sent  these  men  to 
Ariovistus,  since  there  was  no  reason  for  a  conference, 
and  he  knew  that  the  danger  to4  them  would  be  great. 

1  however,  autem,  the  second  word  of  its  clause. 

2  would  say,  §  98. 

3iw,  in  with  accusative. 
4  to ;  in  Latin,  'of.' 

(0)  Book  III.  20.  Since  Crassus  was  about  to  carry 
on  war  in  those  places  where,  a  few  years  before,  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Roman  people  had  been  killed,  and 
his  army  routed,  he  used  extraordinary  care  that  a 
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grain  supply  should  be  provided  and  auxiliaries  pre- 
pared. When  many  men  had  been  called  out  from 
the  states  which  were  near  those  regions,  Crassus  led 
his  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Sotiates,  who 
engaged  in  a  cavalry  battle  with  his  men.  Although 
the  Sotiates  were  especially  strong  in  cavalry  forces, 
the  Eomans  drove  them  back,  and  attacked  the  in- 
fantry, which  was  suddenly  led  forth  from  a  valley 
near  the  place  where  the  cavalry  had  been  fighting. 
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Subjunctive  of  Characteristic.  —  B.  283.   1,  2;  A.  &  G.  535, 
a,d;  H.  591.  1,  2,4,  5. 

Ablative  of  Description. —  B.  224;  A.  &  G.  415  ;  H.  473.  2. 

Genitive  of  Description.  — B.  203  ;  A.  &  G.  345  ;  H.  440.  3. 


Subjunctive  of  Characteristic 

134.  A  Relative  Clause  which  expresses  an  es- 
sential characteristic  of  an  antecedent,  usually 
otherwise  undefined,  takes  the  Subjunctive.  This 
is  called  the  Subjunctive  of  Characteristic. 

neque  adhuc  quisquam  repertus  est  qui  mortem 
recusaret,  nor  has  any  one  yet  been  found  who  re- 
fused to  die. 

est  nemo   reliquus   quern   non   superare    possimus, 

there  is  no  one  else  whom  we  cannot  conquer. 

This  construction  is  especially  common  after 
the  following  expressions : 

sunt  qui,  there  are  some  who. 
nemo  est  qui,  there  is  no  one  who. 
solus  est  qui,  he  is  the  only  one  who. 
quis  est  qui,  who  is  there  who  ? 
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Descriptive  Ablative  and  Genitive 

135.  A  noun  with  a  modifying  Adjective  may 
be  used  in  either  the  Ablative  or  Genitive  case 
to  describe  another  noun.  This  is  called  the 
Ablative  or  Genitive  of  Description. 

vir  consili  magni  et  virtutis,  a  man  of  great 
shrewdness  and  valor, 

immani  magnitudine  homines,  men  of  huge  size. 

Genitive  of  Measure 

136.  When  such  description  indicates  measure, 
the  Genitive  only  must  be  used.  This  is  also 
called  the  Genitive  of  Measure. 

iter  paucorum  dierum,  a  few  days'  journey. 

flumen  erat  trium  pedum  in  altitudinem,  tJie  river 
was  three  feet  deep ;  or,  flumen  erat  tres  pedes 
altum.      (§  82.) 

137.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  There  were  no  lands  that  could  be  given  to 
so  great  a  multitude  without  injury.  2.  Dumnorix 
was  a  man  of  great  influence1  among  the  Haeduans. 
3.  Terms  ought  not  to  be  received  from  those  who 
have  made  war  without  cause.  4.  They  could  not 
cross  a  river  one  hundred  feet  wide.2  5.  He  is  the 
only  one  who  cannot  be  induced  to  give  3  hostages. 

1  of  great  influence.     Express  in  two  ways. 

2  one  hundred  feet  wide.     Express  in  two  ways. 

3  to  give,  §  60. 
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(B)  Book  I.  48,  49.  1.  A  place  about  six  hundred 
feet  long  was  picked  out,  suitable  for  two  legions. 
2.  The  forces  of  Ariovistus  are  the  only  ones  which 
can  keep  our  troops  from  supplies.  3.  The  Germans 
were  very  swift  and  of  great  courage,  and  terrified  our 
men.  4.  There  is  no  army  in  all  Gaul  that  can  over- 
come the  forces  of  the  Romans.  5.  They  were  (men) 
of  so  great  swiftness  that  they  equalled  the  speed  of 
the  horses.  6.  They  were  cut  off  from  grain  and 
supplies  by  a  river  two  hundred  feet  in  width.1 

1  two  hundred  feet  in  width.     Express  in  two  ways. 

(C)  Book  III.  21,  22.  1.  The  Aquitanians  accom- 
plished nothing  with  their  mines,  though  they  were 
two  hundred  feet  long.1  2.  What  can  a  young  man 
not  accomplish  who  understands  that  everything 
depends  on  himself?  3.  The  Aquitanians  were  men 
of  great  courage,  and  very  skilful  in  arms.2  4.  No  one 
has  yet  been  discovered  who  thought  the  enemy  could 
conquer  without  a  leader.  5.  One3  who,  without  a 
large  number  of  soldiers,  attacks  a  tower  of  so  great 
height,  is  a  man  of  courage. 

1  two  hundred  feet  long.    Express  in  two  ways. 

2  in  arms,  §  131. 

3  one,  is. 
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Exhortations. —  B.  273-275  ;  A.  &  G.  439;  H.  559.  1,  2. 

Prohibitions.  —  B.  276.  c\  A.  &  G.  450;  H.  561.  1. 

Wishes.  —  B.  279 ;  A.  &  G.  441  ;  H.  558. 

Dative  of  Purpose;  Double  Dative.  —  B.  191.  1,  2;  A.  &  G. 
382;  H.  425.  3,433. 


Exhortations 


138.  An  exhortation,  commonly  introduced  in 
English  by  the  auxiliary  let,  is  expressed  by  the 
Present  Subjunctive.     The  negative  is  ne. 

This  construction  may  be  used  in  the  Third  Per- 
son Singular  and  the  First  and  Third  Persons 
Plural. 

hos  latrones  interficiamus,  let  us  kill  these  robbers. 
exeant,  let  them  go  out. 

This  Subjunctive  in  the  Third  Person  is  some- 
times called,  with  greater  exactness,  a  Jussive 
Subjunctive. 

Commands  and  Prohibitions 

139.  A  prohibition,  or  negative  command,  may 
be  expressed  by  the  Imperative  of  the  verb  nolo, 
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noli    (singular),    nolite   (plural),    followed    by    the 
Present  Infinitive. 

noli  (nolite)  hoc  facere,  do  not  do  this. 

The  following  illustrates  the  method  of  expressing 
commands  and  exhortations,  positive  and  negative. 

Positive  Negative 

mitte,  send.  noli  mittere,  do  not  send. 

mittat,  let  him  send.  ne  mittat,  let  him  not  send. 

mittamus,  let  us  send.  ne  mittamus,  let  us  not  send. 

mittite,  send.  nolite  mittere,  do  not  send. 

mittant  let  them  send.  ne  mittant,  let  them  not  send. 

Wishes 

140.  Wishes  are  expressed  by  the  Subjunctive, 
usually  introduced  by  utinam,  would  that !  The 
negative  is  ne. 

The  Present  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a 
wish  that  something  may  be  so,  and  refers  to 
future  time. 

(utinam)  adsint,  may  they  be  present. 

The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express 
a  wish  that  something  were  so  (that  is  not  so),  and 
refers  to  present  time. 

utinam  adessent,  would  that  they  were  present  ! 
The  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  is  used  to  express  a 
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wish  that  something  had  been  so  (that  was  not  so), 
and  refers  to  past  time.     Cf.  §§  147,  148. 

utinam  adfuiss#ent,  O  that  they  had  been  present ! 


Dative  of  Purpose ;    Double  Dative 

141.  The  Dative  case  is  used  to  express  the 
purpose  of  an  action,  or  that  for  which  a  thing 
serves.  It  is  called  the  Dative  of  Purpose  or  Ser- 
vice, and  is  often  accompanied  by  another  Dative, 
to  indicate  the  person  or  thing  affected.  This 
combination  is  called  the  Double  Dative. 

decimam  legionem  subsidio  nostris  misit,  he  sent 
the  tenth  legion  to  tlie  assistance  of  our  men. 

Gallis  magno  erat  impediments,  it  was  {for)  a 
great  disadvantage  to  the  Gauls. 

The  Datives  of  Purpose  most  frequently  used  are  usui, 
subsidio,  praesidio,  auxilio,  curae,  bono,  impediment©. 

142.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  Let  us  send  the  tenth  legion  as  an  aid  to 
our  men.  2.  Would  that  Caesar  were  now  in  com- 
mand of  these  forces  !  3.  0  that  we  had  not  surren- 
dered all  our  possessions  l  to  the  enemy  !  4.  Do  not 
come  without  the  cavalry  which  was  enrolled.  5.  May 
this  battle  be  favorable  to  you.  6.  Let  him  not  lead 
back  the   forces  which  were   sent  as   a  relief  to  us. 
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7.    Withstand  the  attack  bravely,  and  the  enemy  will 
return  to  their  own  town. 

1  all  our  possessions,  nostra  omnia. 

(B)  Book  I.  50,  51.  1.  Let  us  lead  out  the  troops 
from  camp,  and  draw  up  our  line  of  battle.  2.  Would 
that  we  had  not  given  them  an  opportunity  for  fight- 
ing !  3.  Caesar  left  the  auxiliaries  as  a  protection 
for  the  smaller  camp.  4.  0  that  they  would  not 
deliver  us  into  slavery!  5.  Do  not  fight  before  the 
new  moon,  if  you  wish  to  conquer.  6.  Let  him  not 
use  the  auxiliaries  for  a  show.  7.  Would  that  it 
were  not  ordained  that  the  Germans  should  conquer ! 

(C)  Book  III.  23,  24.  1.  Let  them  not  be  dis- 
turbed because  the  town  has  been  captured.  2.  Would 
that  we  had  summoned  aid  from  those  states  which 
are  near  Aquitania!  3.  Crassus  noticed  that  they 
had  left  enough  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  the 
camp.  4.  Draw  up  your  line  of  battle.  I  will  wait 
to  see1  what  plan  the  enemy  adopt.  5.  Do  not  ap- 
point the  next  day  for  the  battle.  6.  Would  that 
our  soldiers  had  great  knowledge  of  military  matters ! 
7.  Let  us  choose  as  leaders  those  who  have  been  with 
Sertorius  for  many  years. 

1  wait  to  see,  one  word. 
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B.  301-304.  1;  A.  &  G.  5I5-51?;   H.  S74S79- 


143.  A  Conditional  Sentence  has  two  clauses : 
(a)  a  Protasis  (or  Condition),  which  assumes  some- 
thing as  true;  {$)  an  Apodosis  (or  Conclusion), 
which  asserts  something  as  true  only  if  the  thing 
assumed  is  true. 

A  Condition  may  be  one  of  three  kinds : 

1.  A  Condition  represented  as  a  Fact. 

2.  A  Condition  represented  as  a  Possibility. 

3.  A  Condition  represented  as  Contrary  to  Fact. 

Conditions  of  Fact 

144.  Both  clauses  regularly  take  the  Indicative. 
Any  tense  may  be  used. 

hi,  si  quid  erat  durius,  concurrebant,  if  any  extra 
hard  fighting  was  going  on,  these  men  would  run  up, 

si  quid  vult,  ad  me  venire  oportet,  if  he  wishes 
anything,  he  ought  to  come  to  me. 

si  obsides  mihi  dabuntur,  pacem  vobiscum  faciam, 
if  hostages  are  given  to  me,  I  will  make  ps&ce  with 
you. 
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haec  si  enuntiata  erunt,  gravissimum  supplicium  de 
nobis  sumet,  if  this  is  annottnced,  he  will  inflict 
upon  us  the  severest  punishment. 

Note  that  in  the  last  two  sentences,  the  English  uses 
the  Present  Tense  in  the  Protasis  to  refer  \.o  future  time, 
while  the  Latin  uses  the  Future  or  Future  Perfect.  Note 
also  that  the  Future  Perfect  is  used  to  represent  the  action 
of  the  Protasis  as  completed  before  the  action  of  the 
Apodosis  occurs. 

Conditions  of  Possibility 

145.  These  conditions  refer  to  future  time.  Both 
clauses  regularly  take  the  Present  Subjunctive, 
but  the  Protasis  very  rarely  takes  the  Perfect  Sub- 
junctive, the  use  of  which  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  Future  Perfect  Indicative  in  §  144. 

neque,  aliter  si  f aciat,  ullam  inter  suos  habeat  auctori- 
tatem,  and  if  he  should  do  otherwise ■,  he  would  have 
no  authority  among  his  people. 

146.  Conditions  of  Possibility  are  sometimes 
called  Less  Vivid  Future  Conditions,  in  distinction 
from  Future  Conditions  of  Fact  (illustrated  in  the 
last  two  sentences  in  §  144),  which  are  called  More 
Vivid  Future  Conditions. 

Conditions  Contrary  to  Fact 

147.  These  conditions  imply  that  the  thing  as- 
sumed as  true  is  not  really  true,  and  may  refer  to 
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present  or  past  time.  Present  time  is  indicated  by 
the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  ;  past  time  by  the  Plu- 
perfect Subjunctive. 

si  quid  mihi  a  Caesare  opus  esset,  ad  eum  venirem, 

if  I  needed  anything  of  Caesar,  I  sJiould  come  to 
him  (implying  that  I  do  not  need  anything). 

si  Caesar  in  Italiam  non  profectus  esset,  Carniites 
hoc  consilium  non  cepissent,  if  Caesar  had  not  started 
for  Italy,  the  Carniites  would  not  have  formed  this 
plan  (implying  that  Caesar  has  started). 

Mixed  Conditions 

148.  The  time  referred  to  in  the  Protasis  may  be 
different  from  that  of  the  Apodosis,  if  the  sense 
requires. 

si  mihi  amicus  est,  me  iuvabit,  if  he  is  my  friend, 
he  will  help  me. 

quod  si  maturius  facere  voluissent,  locupletioribus 
his  et  melioribus  civibus  uteremur,  if  they  had  been 
willing  to  do  this  before,  we  should  now  find  them 
wiser  and  better  citizens. 

Future  Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse 

149.  In  Indirect  Discourse  there  is  no  distinction 
between  Future  Conditions  of  Fact,  and  Conditions 
of  Possibility ;  for  the  Protasis  in  both  cases  must 
have  the  Subjunctive  (§  50)  (Present  or  Perfect 
after  present  or  future  tenses,  and  Imperfect  or 
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Pluperfect  after  past  tenses),  and  the  Apodosis 
in  both  cases  must  have  a  Future  Infinitive  (§§  44, 
45)  or  its  equivalent  (§  73.  2). 

[dabuntur  1 
si  obsides  |  \ ,  pacem  faciemus,  if  hostages 

\  dati  erunt 


are  given ,  we  will  make  peace. 

f  dentur 
si  obsides  \  \ ,  pacem  faciamus,  if  hostages 

dati  sint  I 


should  be  given,  we  would  make  peace. 

\  dentur 
dicunt  si  obsides  \  ,    pacem     se     facturos, 

[  dati  sint  J 

they  say  that  if  hostages  are  given,  they  will  make 

peace,  or,  they  say  that  if  hostages  should  be  given, 

they  would  make  peace. 

\  darentur 
dixerunt  si  obsides  \  \ ,  pacem  se  facturos, 

[  dati  essent  J 

they  said  that  if  hostages  were  (or  should  be)  given, 

they  would  make  peace. 

150.  Exercises 

(A)  1.  If  they  should  flee,  they  would  be  captured. 
2.  If  anything  has  happened  to  the  Romans,  I  have 
not  heard  (of)  it.  3.  If  the  Romans  conquer  the 
Helvetians,  they  will  take  (their)  liberty  away  from 
the  Haeduans.1  4.  Had  he  done  otherwise,  he  never 
would  have  finished  the  war.  5.  He  said  he  should 
make   an  attack  on  them  if  they  crossed  the   river. 
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6.  If  Caesar  were  now  with  us,  we  should  not  fear  the 
Germans. 

1  Haeduans,  Dative  of  Reference. 

(B)  Book  I.  52.  1.  If  the  enemy  should  suddenly 
make  an  attack  on  our  men,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
hurl  their  javelins.  2.  They  would  have  sent  the 
lieutenant  to  our  assistance,  if  they  had  noticed  this. 
3.  If  Caesar  were  in  command  of  the  troops,  they 
would  not  be  in  difficulty.  4.  I  shall  not  begin  bat- 
tle on  the  left  wing,  unless  I  see  that  that  part  of  the 
line  is  the  strongest.  5.  They  said  that  if  they 
leaped  upon  the  enemy  from  above,  they  should  put 
them  to  flight.  6.  Do  not  throw  your  javelins  against 
the  enemy,  unless    they  make   an   attack   upon  you. 

7.  Had  he  not  put  a  lieutenant  in  charge  of  our  men, 
they  would  have  been  routed. 

(0)  Book  III.  25,  26.  1.  If  the  enemy  should  fight 
bravely,  Crassus  could  not  circle  their  camp.  2.  What 
would  Caesar  do  if  he  were  in  camp,  and  had  not  been 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  ?  3.  Despairing  of  flight, 
they  will  fight  more  bravely,  unless  they  can  get  back 
into  camp.  4.  If  some  had  driven  the  defenders 
from  the  wall,  others  would  have  torn  down  the  forti- 
fications. 5.  Late  in  the  day,  he  reported  that  if 
they  did  not  hasten  to  seek  safety,  the  enemy  would 
surround  them.  6.  If  the  enemy  lead  out  their  forces 
from  camp,  our  men  will  fight  most  vigorously. 
7.  Had  they  not  torn  down  these  fortifications,  the 
enemy  would  not  have  sought  safety  in  flight. 
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151.  REVIEW 

(B)  Book  I.  53,  54.  When  the  battle  had  been  re- 
newed, the  enemy  were  put  to  flight,  and  fled  to  the 
river.  A  few,  who  trusted  in  their  strength,  swam 
across.  There  were  some  who  crossed  over  in  boats 
which  they  found,  but  the  rest  were  put  to  death  by 
our  cavalry.  Ariovistus  himself  would  have  been 
killed,  if  he  had  not  found  a  skiff  fastened  to  the 
shore,  and  sought  safety  in  it. 

While  he  was  following  the  enemy,  Caesar  fell  in 
with  Valerius  Procillus,  whom  the  guards  were  drag- 
ging along.  Having  rescued  him,  Caesar  said :  "  I 
should  have  little  pleasure  in  this  victory,  if  you  were 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Would  that  the 
other  envoys,  whom  I  sent  to  Ariovistus,  had  also 
been  restored  to  me.  Let  us  hope  that  they  may  be 
found  and  brought  back." 

(C)  Book  III.  27,  28,  29.  Caesar  desired  to  finish  the 
war  as  quickly  as  possible,1  and  so  he  led  his  army 
against  the  ISTervii  and  Menapii,  who2  were  the  only 
tribes  in  Gaul  from  which  envoys  had  not  come  to 
him.  He  would  quickly  have  conquered  these  tribes 
also,3  if  they  had  not  carried  on  the  war  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  the  rest  of  the  Gauls. 
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The  scouts,4  whom  Caesar  sent  to  find  out  what 
was  being  done,  reported  as  follows : 5  "  The  enemy 
have  withdrawn  into  the  forests ;  and  if  we  should  try 
to  follow  them,  we  should  be  driven  back  and  lose 
many  of  our  men.  Let  us  cut  down  the  forest,  and 
pile  up  the  timber  for  a  rampart;  and  if  they  attack 
us,  we  can  defend  ourselves.  We  should  not  be  able 
to  do  this,  if  they  should  make  an  attack  on  us  (while) 
off  our  guard." 

1  as  quickly  as  possible,  quam  celerrime. 

2  who.     Make  this  agree  with  tribes. 

3  also,  quoque,  which  follows  the  word  it  modifies. 

4  scout,  explorator. 

5  as  follows,  ita. 
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152.  Book  IV.  i?  2.  Sections  33,  60,  61,  64,  65.* 

1.  In  the  following  year,  a  large  number  of  the  Tencteri 
crossed  the  Rhine,  in  order  not  to  be  kept  by  the  Swa- 
bians  from  tilling  the  land.  2.  One  hundred  thousand 
men  of  this  tribe  are  in  arms  every  year,  and  the  rest 
stay  at  home.  3.  The  next  year  the  former *  are  ordered 
to  stay  at  home,  and  they  support  themselves  and  the 
rest.  4.  They  wish  to  have  (some  one)  from  whom 
they  may  buy  pack  animals,  and  so  they  permit  traders 
to  import  them.  5.  They  do  not  use  saddles  in 
cavalry  battles,  and  consider  a  horseman  with  a  saddle 
very  unskilful.  6.  They  take  great  pleasure  in 
exercise,  and  when  it  is  necessary,  dare  to  jump  down 
from  their  horses,  and  to  fight  on  foot. 
1  the  former,  illi. 

153.  Book  IV.  3,  4.  Sections  55-57,  110-112. 
1.  After  the  Swabians  had  carried  on  war  for  many 
years  with  the  Ubii,  they  made  them  tributary  to 
themselves.  2.  Having  tried  in  vain 1  to  cross  the 
river,  they  pretended  to  return  to  their  own  homes. 
3.  They  say  that  the  lands  of  the  Swabians  lie  vacant 
for  many  miles.  4.  When  they  had  been  driven 
out  from  their  own  territory,  they  wandered  about  for 

*  These  numbers  refer  to  sections  in  this  book  which  de- 
scribe constructions  to  be  used  in  the  sentences  that  follow. 
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many  years.  5.  Having  made  a  three  days'  march 
in  one  night,  they  fell  upon  the  Menapians  off  their 
guard.  6.  The  guards  which  had  been  placed  on 
this  side  of  the  Rhine  prevented  them  from  crossing.2 
7.  Having  killed  them,  they  seized  their  ships  and 
crossed  the  river.  8.  After  they  had  been  informed 
what  was  being  done,  they  returned  to  their  villages. 
1  in  vain,  frustra.  2  from  crossing,  §  79. 

154.  Book  IV.  5-7.  Sections  38,  39,  73. 

In  Gaul  it  is  customary  for  the  traders  to  tell  the  crowd 
what  they  have  heard  in  the  regions  from  which  they 
have  come,  and  the  Gauls  are  often  so  disturbed  by 
these  rumors  that  they  make  very  important  plans  on 
the  spot.  After  learning  these  facts,  Caesar  thought 
that  envoys  would  be  sent1  to  the  Germans  to  ask  them 
to  leave  the  Rhine ;  and  he  feared  that  he  might  en- 
counter a  very  serious  war.  And  so  he  demanded 
cavalry  of  the  Gauls ;  and  after  getting  ready  a  grain 
supply,  marched  against  the  Germans,  who,  (although) 
driven  from  home  by  the  Swabians,  thought  that  no 
one  else  could  conquer  them. 
1  would  be  sent,  §  73.  2. 

155.  Book  IV.  8-10.  Sections  125,  126,  129. 
1.  Since  I  can  have  no  friendship  with  them,  I  shall 
not  give  them  lands.  2.  Although  they  begged 
Caesar  not  to  move  his  camp  nearer,  they  could  not 
gain  their  request.1  3.  It  seemed  best  to  the  envoys 
to  return  home,  because  they  wished  to  report  these 
matters  to  their  people.       4.  It  is  not  permitted  them 
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to  settle  in  Gaul,  since  they  cannot  protect  their  own 
territories.  5.  They  are  complaining  because  the 
cavalry  was  sent  across  the  river  to  plunder.  6.  Sav- 
age nations  inhabit  the  islands  which  are  formed  by 
the  Ehine.  7.  The  envoys  asked  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Caesar  in  a  few7  days. 
1  gain  their  request,  impetro. 

156.  Book  IV.  11,  12.     Sections  24-28,  43-45,  49-52. 

1.  When  the  envoys  returned  to  Caesar,  they  showed 
what  had  been  accomplished  by  them  in  three  days. 

2.  They  said  they  would  restrain  from  battle  the  cav- 
alry who  had  been  sent  ahead.  3.  Caesar  thought 
he  had  done  everything  that  could  be  done,  in  order 
to  learn  of  their  demands.  4.  When  these  terms 
had  been  offered  by  Caesar,  they  said  they  would  ac- 
cept them,  and  send  hostages.  0.  When  the  enemy 
saw  whose  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Meuse,  they  had 
no  fear.  6.  They  said  their  envoys  had  returned  to 
Caesar  five  days  before,  to  ask  for  a  truce.  7.  They 
did  not  make  an  attack  until1  the  cavalry  came  back. 

1  until,  §  120. 

157.  Book  IV.  13,  14.  Sections  1 15-120,  134. 
Caesar  did  not  wish  to  listen  to  terms  from  those  who 
had  brought  on  war  without  provocation,  after  they 
had  asked  for  peace,  and  so  he  determined  to  lead  his 
forces  out  of  camp  against  the  enemy. 

While  he  was  forming  his  plans,  a  large  number  of 
Germans  came  to  him  in  camp1  to  excuse  themselves 
because  they  had  used  deceit  the  day  before,  and  had 
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attacked  his  cavalry  treacherously.2  He  ordered  these 
to  be  detained.  He  reached  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
before  they  could  take  up  arms,  and  his  arrival  so  terri- 
fied them  that  they  did  not  know  whether  to  flee  or 
to  defend  the  camp.  There  were  some  who  resisted 
our  men  for  a  little  time,  but  the  rest,  together  with 
the  women  and  children,  left  the  camp,  and  fled  until 
they  came  to  the  river. 

i  in  —  into. 

2  treacherously  ;  in  Latin,  '  through  treachery. ,' 

158.  Book  IV.  15,  16.  Sections  61,  98-102,  104. 

1.  When  the  Gauls  saw  their  people  about  to  perish, 
they  threw  down  their  standards.  2.  Caesar  said  he 
would  give  to  those  who  were  with  him  the  privilege 
of  remaining  if  they  wished.  3.  They  ought  not  to 
have  abandoned  the  standards  when  they  heard  the 
shouting  behind  them.  4.  The  Romans  decided  for 
many  reasons  that  they  must  finish  the  war.  5.  The 
Sugambri  sent  envoys  to  ask  permission  to  cross  into 
Gaul.  6.  We  do  not  think  it  right  for  the  Ubii  to  be 
oppressed  by  the  Swabians.  7.  When  they  realize 
that  we  have  both  the  ability  and  courage  to  lead  our 
army  across  the  Ehine,  they  will  be  afraid. 

159.  Book  IV.  17,  18.         Sections  138-140,  143-149. 

1.  Even  if  the  difficulty  of  making  a  bridge  is  great, 
do  not  cross  the  Ehine  in  boats.  2.  Would  that  this 
work  were  now  being  done  !  3.  Unless  he  had  built 
this  bridge,  the  army  could  not  have  crossed.  4.  If 
they  should  make  peace  with  him,  he  would  answer 
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them  kindly.  5.  Let  him  have  a  strong  guard  at  both 
ends  of  the  bridge.  6.  Finish  the  work  and  lead 
the  army  across.1  7.  Would  that  they  had  not  hidden 
themselves  in  the  forest !  8.  The  Tencteri  will  urge 
the  Sugambri  to  leave  their  territory.  9.  He  began 
to  prepare  material  with  which  to  build2  the  bridge. 
10.  He  will  make  peace  with  them,  if  they  bring  hos- 
tages to  him. 

1  lead  across,  traduc  (imperative).  2  to  build,  §  33. 

160.  Book  IV.  19,  20.  Sections  55-57,  110-112. 
After  cutting  down  the  grain  of  the  Swabians  and 
promising  the  Ubii  his  assistance,  Caesar  learned  that 
the  Swabians  had  held  a  council  and  had  picked  out 
a  place  in  which  to  wait  for  the  Romans ;  but  he  had 
accomplished  everything  he  wished,  and  so,  having 
punished  the  Sugambri  and  inspired  fear  in  the  Ger- 
mans, he  decided  to  go  back  and  cut  down  the  bridge. 
When  he  learned  what  the  size  of  Britain  was,  and  what 
harbors  it  had,  he  thought  it  would  be  very  helpful  to 
him  if  he  summoned  the  traders  and  asked  them  what 
they  knew  about  the  island,  but  he  found  that  nothing 
was  known  to  them  except  the  seacoast. 

161.  Book  IV.  21,  22.  Sections  61,  98-102,  104. 

1.  He  ought  to  send  Volusenus  ahead  with  a  ship  of 
war  to  find  out  these  things.  2.  He  may  disembark 
if  he  wishes.  3.  Volusenus  is  going  to  investigate 
these  regions  and  report  to  Caesar  in  a  few  days. 
4.  He  is  permitted  to  receive  under  his  protection 
those  who  brought  hostages  to  him.      5.    Those  ships 
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which  have  been  detained  must  be  allotted  to  the 
cavalry.  6.  He  promised  to  return1  quickly  and  re- 
port what  he  discovered.  7.  The  wind  kept  the 
transport  ships  eight  miles 2  from  the  harbor.  8.  We 
must  do  everything  which  we  have  planned.  9.  We 
must  yield  to  the  power  of  the  Roman  people. 
1  to  return.     What  tense  ?  2  eight  miles,  §  81. 

162.  Book  IV.  23,  24.  Sections  1 15-120,  134. 

1.  They  went  on  board  and  waited  at  anchor  till  the 
weather  should  be  fit  for  sailing.  2.  The  first  ships 
reached  Britain  before  the  cavalry  set  sail  from  the 
farther  harbor.  3.  There  is  no  suitable  place  in 
which  the  legions  can  disembark,  because  the  water  is 
not  deep.  4.  While  all  these  things  were  being 
done,  the  anchors  were  weighed  and  the  signal  given. 
5.  Our  soldiers  hastened  to  jump  from  their  ships  and 
advance  to  the  dry  land  before  the  enemy  could  hurl 
their  weapons.  6.  Caesar  was  wholly  unacquainted 
with  this  sea,  and  wished  everything  to  be  done  on 
time.  7.  The  barbarians,  with  all  their  limbs  free, 
could  prevent  our  men  from  advancing. 

163.  Book  IV.  25,  26.        Sections  24-28,  43-45,  49-52. 

1.  Caesar  noticed  that  the  shape  of  the  ships  and  the 
strange  sort  of  engines  disturbed  the  enemy.  2.  He 
asked  his  fellow-soldiers  if  they  wished  to  betray  the 
eagle  to  the  enemy.  3.  Caesar  saw  that  his  men  were 
greatly  disturbed  because  the  enemy  were  hurling 
weapons  on  the  exposed  flank.      4.    He  thought  that 
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the  enemy  would  be  dislodged.  5.  The  standard- 
bearer1  cried  out  that  he  should  do  his  duty  to  his 
commander  and  his  country.  6.  He  knew  that  they 
would  put  the  enemy  to  flight  as  soon  as  they  stood 
on  dry  land.  7.  He  did  not  know  whether  these 
things  were  of  use  to  his  men  or  not. 
1  standard-bearer  =  eagle-bearer.     Note  text. 

164.  Book  IV.  27,  28.  Sections  125,  126,  129. 

As  soon  as  the  hostages,  whom  the  enemy  sent  to 
Caesar,  did  what  he  had  ordered,  he  pardoned  them, 
and  begged  them  not  to  make  war  on  him  without 
good  cause.  Although  he  pardoned  their  ignorance, 
he  complained  because  they  had  thrown  Commius  the 
Atrebatian  into  chains,  and  had  not  sent  him  back. 
Since  part  of  the  hostages  which  they  promised  were 
at  a  distance,  he  ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  the  conti- 
nent in  a  few  days.  The  ships  in  which  the  cavalry 
were  carried  approached  Britain,  but  could  not  hold 
their  course  because  a  great  storm  suddenly  came  up 
and  carried  them  back  to  the  continent. 

165.  Book  IV.  29-31.  Sections  38,  39,  73. 

1.  It  happened  that  the  tides  were  very  high  on  that 
night  because  there  was  a  full  moon.  2.  He  caused 
those  things  which  were  of  use  to  be  brought  from  the 
continent.  3.  We  must  keep  them  from  supplies,  and 
prolong  the  affair  until  winter.  4.  The  tide  was  so l 
high  that  it  filled  the  ships  which  had  been  drawn  up 
on  dry  land.      5.    Although  they  were  going  to  pass 
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the  winter  in  Gaul,  they  had  made  no  provision  for 
grain.  6.  The  ships  are  so  damaged  by  the  storm 
that  they  cannot  be  repaired.  7.  He  brought  it  about 
that  no  one  afterwards  crossed  to  Britain  to  bring  on 
war.  8.  It  happened  that  everything  was  lacking 
which  was  useful  for  carrying  on  war. 

1  so,  tarn. 

166.  Book  IV.  32, 33.  Sections  138-140. 

1.  Let  part  of  the  legion  march  in  that  direction  in 
which  the  dust  was  seen.  2.  Would  that  Caesar  had 
suspected  the  plans  of  the  barbarians,  and  attacked 
them  when  their  arms  were  laid  aside  !  3.  It  was  re- 
ported to  the  general  that  the  cohorts  which  were  on 
guard  had  started  in  the  same  direction.  4.  If  the 
enemy  attack  you,  throw  your  weapons  quickly ;  let 
the  cavalry  dismount  and  fight  on  foot.  5.  Do  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  chariots,  for  if  hard 
pressed,  you  will  have  an  easy  retreat.  6.  The  Brit- 
ons fight  with  chariots,  and  daily  practice  makes  them 
able  to  do  many  things  with  their  horses  at  full  speed. 

167.  Book  IV.  34,  35.  Sections  33,  60,  61,  64,  65. 

1.  Caesar  will  keep  his  men  in  camp  so  that  they  may 
not  be  attacked  by  the  enemy.  2.  The  barbarians 
sent  messengers  in  all  directions  to  tell  what  had  hap- 
pened. 3.  Storms  followed  for  so  many  days1  that 
the  enemy  were  kept  from  a  battle.  4.  Caesar  feared 
that  the  same  thing  would  happen.  5.  They  urged 
the  rest,  who  were  in  the  fields,  to  depart.      6.    Dis- 
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turbed  by  the  strange  sort  of  fighting,  they  begged 
Caesar  to  send  aid  to  them.  7.  They  gathered  a 
large  number  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  so  that  they 
might  the  more  easily2  drive  the  Romans  from  the 
camp.  8.  He  ordered  them  to  burn  the  buildings 
far  and  near,  and  return  to  camp.  9.  Having  killed 
many,  they  prevented  the  rest  from  escaping.3 

1  days,  §  81.         2  easily,  facile.         3  from  escaping,  §  79. 

168.    Book  IV.  36-38.  Sections  143-149. 

If  Caesar  had  not  sailed  on  that  night,  the  hostages 
which  he  ordered  would  have  been  brought  to  him,  but 
the  equinox  was  near,  and  he  thought  if  he  hastened 
he  should  arrive  safely  at  the  continent.  After  finding 
a  suitable  place,  he  disembarked  some  three  hundred 
men,  who  started  for  the  camp,  but  were  surrounded  by 
the  Morini,  who  said,  "Lay  down  your  arms  if  you  do 
not  wish  to  be  killed.  If  Caesar  and  his  cavalry  were 
here,  they  would  defend  you,  but  you  cannot  with- 
stand our  attack  and  will  all  be  killed  unless  he  comes 
to  your  assistance."  But  after  those  who  said  this 
saw  that  our  cavalry  were  coming,  they  quickly  turned 
and  fled. 


PART    II 

LESSON    I 

AGREEMENT      OF      ADJECTIVES,    RELATIVE 
PRONOUNS,  APPOSITIVES,  AND  PREDICATE 

NOUNS 

Agreement  of  Adjectives.  —  B.  233-235,  246.  5  ;  A.  &  G.  285- 
287,  296.  a\  H.  394.  1,  4,  395.  1,  2,  and  N. 

Agreement  of  Relative  Pronouns.  —  §§  10,  11;  B.  250.  1-4, 
251.  1,  5,  6;  A.  &  G.  305,  306.  b\  H.  396-398. 

Agreement  of  Appositives  and  Predicate  Nouns.  —  B.  167-169  ; 
A.  &  G.  281,  282.  c,  d,  283,  284;  H.  393.  3,  7,  8,  9. 


Agreement  of  Adjectives 

169.  Adjectives  agree  with  their  nouns  in 
gender *,  number,  and  case. 

170.  An  Attributive  Adjective  modifying  two  or 
more  nouns  generally  agrees  with  the  nearest. 

pater  meus  et  mater,  pater  et  mater  mea,  my  father 
and  mother. 

171.  A  Predicate  Adjective  modifying  two  or 
more  subjects  is  generally  Plural;  if  the  subjects 
are  persojis  of  different  gender,  the  adjective  is 
Masculine  ;  if  things,  Neuter. 
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pater  et  mater  sunt  mortui,  father  and  mother  are 
dead. 

dolor  et  voluptas  sunt  dissimillima,  grief  and 
pleasure  are  very  unlike. 

Agreement  of  Relative  Pronouns 

172.  A  Relative  Pronoun  regularly  agrees  with 
its  antecedent  in  gender  and  member;  but  if  it  has  a 
Predicate  Noun  it  agrees  with  that  instead. 

Belgae  quae  est  tertia  pars  Galliae,  tJie  Belgians 
who  occupy  (are)  the  third  division  of  GauL 

173.  If  the  Relative  has  antecedents  of  differ- 
ent gender  or  number,  it  follows  the  rule  for 
Predicate  Adjectives.      (§  171.) 

Agreement  of  Appositives 

174.  Appositives  and  Predicate  Nouns  agree  in 
case  with  the  nouns  they  describe. 

Belgae    sunt    tertia     pars     Galliae,    the     Belgians 
occupy  {are)  the  third  division  of  GauL 
a  Cicerone  consule,  by  Cicero,  the  consul. 

Exercises 

175.  Catiline  I.  1-4.  1.  Our  expressions  and  coun- 
tenances disturbed  him  not  a  bit.  2.  Those  watch- 
men of  the  city  who  were  the  night  guard  of  the 
Palatine  knew  what  Catiline  had  done.       3.    For  ten 
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days  now,  we  have  been  permitting  Catiline  to  plot  our 
destruction.  4.  The  Senate  will  immediately  decree 
that  Gaius  Marius  and  Lucius  Valerius,  the  consuls, 
see  that  the  republic  receives  no  harm.  5.  Who  of 
them  did  he  think  would  not  see  what  had  been  done, 
and  where  they  had  been  ?  6.  Because  Catiline  wished 
to  lay  waste  all  Italy  with  fire  and  sword,  Cicero  con- 
demned him  for  his  recklessness.  7.  The  senate 
did  not  lack  brave  men,  who  took  part  in  public  dis- 
cussions. 8.  How  long  will  this  man  live,  who  ought 
to  have  been  punished1  long  ago  with  the  severest 
punishments  ? 

1  ought  to  have  been  punished.  Although  the  Perfect  Infini- 
tive with  the  Perfects  convenit  and  oportuit  is  sometimes 
found,  the  Present  Infinitive  is  the  regular  construction,  and 
should  be  used.     See  §  107. 


LESSON    II 

PRONOUNS 

Personal.  —  §§  1-3.  Relative. —  §§  10,  11. 

Demonstrative.  —  §  4.  Possessive.  —  §§  12,  13. 

Reflexive.  — §§  5-8.  Interrogative.  —  §  15. 

Indefinite. — §§  16,  17. 


Genitive  Forms  of  Personal  Pronouns 

176.  The  Genitive  forms  of  the  Personal  Pro- 
nouns, mei,  tui,  sul,  nostri,  vestri,  are  regularly 
used  only  as  Objective  Genitives.     (§  181.) 

habetis  ducem  memorem  vestri,  you  have  a  leader 
wiindful  of  you. 

The  Genitive  Plural  forms  in  -um,  nostrum  and 
vestrum,  are  regularly  used  as  Partitive  Genitives. 

quern  nostrum  ignorare  arbitraris  ?  who  of  us  do 
you  think  does  not  know  ? 

Iste  and  Me 

177.  Iste,  called  the  Demonstrative  of  the 
Second  Person,  often  implies  contempt,  especially 
when  addressing  opponents. 

Manlius,  iste  centurio,  Manlius,  that  centurion 
fellow  of  yours. 
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Ille  often  refers  to  that  which  is  well  known  or 
famous. 

ille  Fulvius,  the  famous  Fulvius. 

178.  Such  phrases  as  one  another,  each  other, 
may  be  expressed  by  inter  se,  inter  nos,  inter  vos. 

inter  se  differunt,  they  differ  from  each  other. 

Exercises 

179.  Catiline  I.  5-8.  1.  The  enemy  have  pitched 
their  camp  against  us  in  the  narrow  passes  of  Etruria. 
2.  That  fellow  Catiline,  who  has  arranged  the  murder 
of  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  is  living  just  as  he  has 
lived.  3.  Their  number  is  increasing  daily,  and  we 
see  them  even  in  the  senate.  4.  For  a  certain 
reason,  they  were  not  able  to  make  a  move l  against 
the  state.  5.  If  any  one  defends  you,  Catiline,  I 
shall  review  all  your  plans  with  him.  6.  Who  of 
you  has  plotted  the  destruction  of  the  state,  and  has 
been  forgetful 2  of  us  ?  7.  Cicero  said  that  he  had 
not  acted3  too  cruelly.  8.  All  his  plans  are  clear  to 
us.  9.  He  knew  that  all  his  plans  were  clear  to 
them.  10.  The  best  men  will  always  defend  their 
country.  11.  Certain  of4  the  leading  men  fled  from 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  saving  themselves. 

1  make  a  move ;  in  Latin,  j  move  themselves.'' 

2  forgetful,  oblitus  with  Genitive. 

3  he  had  not  acted ;  in  Latin,  '  it  had  not  been  done  by  him.'' 
See  §  44. 

4  of  §  46. 


LESSON    III 
REVIEW 

180.  Catiline  I.  9-12.  I  know  that  there  are  in  the 
senate  (some)  who  are  planning  for1  the  destruction  of 
the  city,  and  yet  I  ask  them  for  their  vote.  I  also 
discovered  who  had  been  sent  to  kill  me  at  early  dawn, 
and  told  many  influential  men  that  those  very  men 
would  come  to  me  at  that  time.  This  being  so,  Cati- 
line, I  cannot  permit  you  to  stay  with  us  any  longer. 
Although  you  attacked2  me  when  I  was  consul-elect, 
and  wished  to  kill  me,  I  did  not  stir  up  any  public 
disturbance ;  and  I  feel  very  grateful  to  the  immortal 
gods  because  the  state  has  escaped  so  great  a  disaster. 
But  I  have  not  yet  done  what 3  ought  to  be  done,  and 
what  is  best  for  the  common  welfare.  Get  out  of  the 
city,  therefore,  Catiline,  and  take  with  you  all  that 
mischievous  gang  of  conspirators. 

1for,  de. 

2  attacked,  §  129. 

3  what ;  in  Latin,  '  that  which,1  or  '  those  (things)  which.1 
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GENITIVE 

Subjective  and  Objective  Genitive.  —  B.   199,  200;  A.  &  G. 
343.  Note  i?  347,  348;  H.  440.  1,  2. 

Descriptive  Genitive.  —  §  135. 
Genitive  of  Measure.  — §  136. 
Partitive  Genitive.  —  §  46. 
Genitive  with  Adjectives.  —  §  131. 

Predicate  Genitive.  —  B.  198.  3,  203.  5  ;  A.  &  G.  343.  &,  c ;  H. 
439-  3,  4,  5>  447- 


Subjective  and  Objective  Genitive 

181.  A  Genitive  limiting  a  noun  often  expresses 
the  subject  or  object  of  the  feeling  or  action  implied 
in  the  noun  limited. 

concursus  omnium  bonorum,  the  coming  together 
of  all  good  citizens ;  i.e.  all  good  citizens  come 
together. 

In  this  Genitive  we  find  the  subject  of  the  verb  idea 
implied  in  concursus. 

amor  patriae,  love  of  country ;  i.e.  one  loves  his 
country. 

In  this  Genitive  we  find  the  object  of  the  verb  idea 
implied  in  amor. 
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Genitive  with  Adjectives 

182.  The  Genitive  is  used  with  many  adjectives 
to  complete  their  meaning.  Among  the  common 
adjectives  of  this  class  are 

cupidus)  .  memor,  mindful. 

\ eager,  desirous. 
avidus    j  particeps,  sharing. 

conscius,  conscious.  expers,  without  a  share. 

ignarus,  ignoi'ant.  plenus,  full. 

peritus,  skilled.  egens,  in  want. 

imperitus,  unskilled.  similis,  like.    (See  §  1 2 7.) 

avidi  laudis  fuistis,  you  have  been  eager  for  piraise. 
rei  militaris  peritissimus,  most  expert  in  military 
matters. 

Predicate  Genitive 

183.  A  Possessive  Genitive  is  often  found  in  the 
predicate,  especially  with   esse   and  facere. 

est  sapientiae  videre  calamitatem  seiunctam  esse 
non  posse,  it  is  {the  part)  of  wisdom  to  realize  that 
disaster  cannot  be  kept  away. 

Exercises 

184.  Catiline  I.  13-16.  1.  No  one  of  those  wicked 
men  did  what  the  consul  commanded.  2.  A  crime  of 
such  enormity  cannot  be  overlooked.  3.  Love  of 
country  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  your  mad  deeds.1 
4.  Catiline  was  skilled  in  crime  and  desirous  of  kill- 
ing the  leading  men  of  the  state.      5.    Certain  of  the 
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ex-consuls,  whom  you  had  selected  for  massacre,  left 
that  part  of  the  seats  unoccupied,  as  soon  as  you  sat 
down.  6.  We  fear  and  hate  this  wicked  band  of  con- 
spirators,2 all  of  whom  are  like  you.  7.  Cicero  was 
a  man  of  such  compassion  that  he  could3  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  hatred.  8.  It  is  folly4  to  pass  over  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  best  welfare  of  the  state. 
9.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  your  vices,  nor  of  your 
disgrace  in  private  life. 

1  deeds.     Note  the  case  used  in  the  text. 

2  wicked   band  of  conspirators;   in   Latin,    '  conspiracy  of 
vricked  men.1 

3  could,  §  39. 

4  folly,  stultitia. 


LESSON   V 
GENITIVE   WITH   VERBS 

With  Verbs  of  Memory.  —  B.  206;    A.  &  G.  350;    H.  454, 

455- 
With  Verbs  of  Feeling.  —  B.  209;  A.  &  G.  354.  a,  b\  H.  457. 
With  Verbs  of  Judicial  Action.  — B.  208;  A.  &G.352;  H.456. 

With  Interest  and  Refert.   —  B.   210,  211  ;  A.  &  G.  355  ;  H. 

449. 

Verbs  of  Memory 

185.  Verbs  of  Memory  —  memini,  reminiscor,  re- 
member, obllviscor,  forget —  are  generally  followed 
by  the  Genitive  when  referring  to  persons,  and 
by  either  the  Genitive  or  the  Accusative  when 
referring  to  things.  With  Neuter  Pronouns  the 
Accusative  is  regular. 

oblitus  erat  mei,  he  had  forgotten  me. 
haec  memini,  I  remember  this. 

Verbs  of  Feeling 

186.  Miaereor,/>itj/f  takes  the  Genitive. 

mis  ere  mini  patris,  pity  the  father. 

The  Impersonal  Verbs,  paenitet,  repent,  miseret, 
pity,  taedet,  be  weary,  pudet,  be  ashamed,  piget,  be 
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disgusted,   take   the   Genitive  of  the  cause  of  the 
feeling,  and  the  Accusative  of  the  person  affected. 

me  tamen  meorum  factorum  numquam  paenitebit, 
still  I  shall  never  repent  of  my  actions  (literally,  it 
will  never  repent  me  of  my  actions). 

Verbs  of  Judicial  Action 

187.  Verbs  of  Accusing,  Condemning,  and  Ac- 
quitting take  the  Genitive  of  the  charge  or  penalty, 

accusatus  est  proditionis,  lie  was  charged  with 
treason. 

Interest  and  Refert 

188.  Interest  and  refert,  it  is  for  the  interest,  take 
the  Genitive  of  the  person  concerned. 

Clodi  intererat  Milonem  perire,  it  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  Clodius  that  Milo  should  die. 

The  matter  of  concern  may  be  expressed  by  an  Infini- 
tive phrase,  as  above,  or  by  a  Neuter  Pronoun.  The 
degree  of  concern  may  be  expressed  by  an  Adverb,  as 
magnopere,  or  by  a  Genitive  of  Indefinite  Value,  as 
magni,  pluris,  quanti,  etc. 

Instead  of  the  Genitive  of  personal  pronouns  to  denote 
the  person  concerned,  the  corresponding  possessive  pro- 
noun ending  in  a  is  used. 

quanti  id  refert  mea  ?  how  much  does  that  concern  me  ? 
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Exercises 

189.  Catiline  I.  17-20.  1.  When  you  see  yourself 
so  deeply  suspected  by  1  all  your  fellow-citizens,  and 
remember  everything2  you  have  done,  are  you  not 
ashamed  of  your  crimes  ?  2.  Catiline  has  been 
charged  with  many  murders  and  with  the  plundering 
of  the  allies,  and  Roman  citizens  are  disgusted  with 
him.  3.  It  is  to  my  interest  that  Catiline  should  not 
set  out  into  exile;  but  if  he  goes  out,3  I  shall  see  that 
you  know  what  he  has  done.  4.  If  your  country, 
which  cannot  forget  her  fear,  should  wish  you  to  go 
off  somewhere,  should  you  hesitate  to  comply  ?  5.  It 
greatly  concerns  the  public  welfare  that  the  laws 
should  not  be  broken  down.  6.  This  being  so,  Cati- 
line, if  the  senate  decides4  that  it  wishes  you  to  be 
killed,  you  ought5  to  die  with  equanimity. 

1  by.     Note  text. 

2  everything  you  have  done,  §  11. 

3  goes  out.     What  time  is  referred  to  ?     See  §  209. 

4  decides.     See  Note  3. 

5  ought.     See  Note  3. 


LESSON   VI 

REVIEW 

190.  Catiline  I.  21-25.  Cicero  accused  Catiline  of 
treason/  and  urged  him  to  leave2  the  city.  There 
were  many  brave  and  honorable  citizens  who  wished  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  him ;  but  even  these  men  would 
have  escorted 3  him  to  the  gates,  if  he  had  been  will- 
ing to  go.  Fear  of  danger  or  disgrace  had  never  re- 
called him  from  his  mad  purpose;4  but  the  consul 
thought  it  was5  worth  while  to  show6  how  great  a 
disaster  threatened7  him  and  his  band  of  criminals. 
It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  state  that  he  be  forced 
out.  He  was  a  man  of  such  desperate  purposes  that 
he  had  already  sent  ahead  armed  men  to  the  Forum 
Aurelium,  with  the  silver  eagle  which  he  had  often 
worshipped  at  his  own  home.  The  consul  could  not 
forget  the  frenzy  of  this  band  of  wretches,  who  desired 
no  war  except  a  wicked  one,  and8  did  not  fear  the 
penalty  of  the  law. 

1  treason,  proditio.  5  was,  §§  44,  45. 

2  to  leave,  §  60.  6  show,  ostendo. 

3  would  have  escorted,  §  147.  7  threatened,  §  24. 

4  mad  purpose.     One  word.  8  and  not,  neque. 
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DATIVE 

Dative  of  Indirect  Object  — B.   187;    A.  &  G.  361-372;    H. 
423-426. 

Dative  with  Special  Verbs.  —  §  84. 

Dative  with  Compounds.  —  §§  86-89. 

Dative  with  Adjectives.  — §  127. 

Dative  of  Possession.  —  §  41. 

Dative  of  Agent.  —  §  100. 

Dative  of  Reference.  —  B.  188  ;  A.  &  G.  376-378  ;  H.  425.  2,  4. 

Dative  of  Purpose  or  Service.  —  §  141 . 


Indirect  Object 

191.  The  Dative  is  used  to  express  the  object 
that  is  indirectly  affected  by  the  action  of  a  verb. 

Caesari  respondet,  he  replies  to  Caesai\ 

When  the  preposition  to  in  English  distinctly 
implies  motion,  the  Accusative  should  be  used, 
generally  with  a  preposition.     See  §§  34,  35. 

ad  suos  auxilium  misit,  he  sent  help  to  his  men. 

Dative  of  Reference  or  Interest 

192.  The  object  indirectly  affected,  not  by  the 
meaning  of  the  verb  alone  but  by  that  of  the  whole 
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clause  or  sentence,  is  also  put  in  the  Dative.  This 
is  called  the  Dative  of  Reference  or  Interest,  and 
is  often  used  with  the  Dative  of  Purpose  to  form 
what  is  called  the  Double  Dative. 

ei  ferrum  e  manibus  extorsimus,  we  wrested  the 
sword  from  his  hands. 

tertiam  aciem  nostris  subsidio  misit,  he  sent  the 
third  line  as  a  relief  to  our  men. 

Many  verbs  of  taking  away,  and  the  like,  take  this 
Dative  (especially  of  a  person)  instead  of  the  Ablative 
of  Separation.  It  is  then  sometimes  called  the  Dative 
of  Separation. 

hunc  mihi  terrorem  eripe,  take  from  me  this  terror. 

Exercises 

193.  Catiline  I.  26-29.  1.  Great  unpopularity  is 
threatening  Cicero,  because  he  thinks  Catiline  ought 
to  be  punished  with  death.  2.  But  if  Catiline  is  killed, 
Cicero  will  not  need  to  fear  lest  he  be  consumed  in  a 
flame  of  unpopularity.  3.  It  will  bring  *  great  glory 
to  him,  and  he  will  make  a  fine  requital  to  the  Roman 
people,  if  he  punishes  this  murderer  of  citizens. 
4.  But  if  he  fears  any  danger,  or  the  ill-will  of  pos- 
terity, he  will  allow  Catiline  to  go  out,  and  Italy  will 
be  ravaged  by  war.  5.  Because  these  men  have 
plotted  against  the  republic,  they  are  mischievous 
citizens,  and  we  ought  to  punish  them  with  death. 
6.  Cicero  thought  he  ought  not  to  neglect  the  safety 
of  the  state,  and  the  Eoman  people  felt  the  same  way. 

1  bring ;  in  Latin,  '-before 


LESSON   VIII 

ACCUSATIVE   AND   ABLATIVE 

Two  Accusatives  —  Direct  Object  and  Predicate  Accusative. — 
B.  177  ;  A.  &  G.  392,  393  ;   H.  410.  1. 

Two  Accusatives  —  Person  and  Thing.  —  B.  178  ;  A.  &  G.  394, 
396.  a,  b\  H.  411. 

Accusative  of  Extent.  —  §  81. 

Ablative  of  Separation,  Source,  and  Material. —  §  68. 

Ablative  of  Comparison.  —  §  70. 

Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difference.  —  §  71. 


Two  Accusatives  —  Object  and  Predicate 

194.  Many  verbs  of  naming,  making,  showing, 
calling,  and  the  like,  are  followed  by  two  Accusa- 
tives, referring  to  the  same  person  or  thing.  One 
of  these  Accusatives  may  be  an  Adjective.  With 
the  Passive  Voice,  both  Accusatives  become  Nomi- 
native, one  becoming  the  Subject,  and  the  other  a 
Predicate  Nominative. 

This  construction  is  especially  common  after  appello, 
call,  creo,  elect,  facio,  make,  nomino,  name. 

Ciceronem  consulem  creaverunt,  they  elected  Cicero 
consul. 

*3* 
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Cicero  consul  creatus  est,  Cicero  was  elected  consul. 
eum  fortem  praedicabant,  they  called  him  brave. 

Two  Accusatives  —  Person  and  Thing 

195.  Some  verbs  of  asking  and  demanding,  and 
doceo,  teach,  may  be  followed  by  two  Accusatives, 
one  of  the  person  and  the  other  of  the  thing. 

In  the  Passive,  the  Accusative  which  in  the 
Active  construction  denotes  the  person  becomes 
the  Subject  Nominative,  and  the  Accusative  of 
the  thing  is  retained. 

senatores  sententiam  rogavi,  /  asked  the  senators 
their  opinion. 

senatores  sententiam  rogati  sunt,  the  senators  were 
asked  their  opinion. 

196.  But  instead  of  the  Accusative  of  the  person 
with  verbs  of  asking  and  demanding,  the  Ablative 
with  a  preposition  is  the  common  construction.  So 
always  peto  (ab),  ask,  seek,  postulo  (ab),  demand, 
quaero  (ab,  ex,  de),  ask;  usually  posco  (ab),  de- 
mand. 

auxilium  a  Caesare  petere,  to  beg  aid  of  Caesar. 
quae  causa   esset   ex  els   quaesiit,  he  asked  them 
what  the  reason  was. 

197.  Moneo,  advise,  warn,  may  be  followed  by  two 
Accusatives  —  one  of  the  person,  and  the  other  a  Neuter 
Pronoun  or  Adjective  expressing  the  thing. 

eos  hoc  moneo,  I  give  them  this  warning. 
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Exercises 

198.  Catiline  I.  30-33.  1.  We  shall  call  them 
wicked,  if  they  conceal  *  what  they  see.  2.  Catiline 
has  asked  aid  even  of  the  inexperienced.  3.  The 
conspiracy  will  be  checked  for  a  few  years,  not  sup- 
pressed forever.  4.  The  consul  said  that  the  state 
would  be  safe  2  for  a  certain  short  time.  5.  This  dis- 
ease will  become  much  worse,  if  that  (wretch)  alone  is 
removed.  6.  He  demands  of  every  one  an  opinion  on 
matters  of  state.3  7.  The  watchfulness  of  the  consul 
has  been  much  greater  than  the  boldness  of  the  con- 
spirators.4 8.  We  shall  finally  be  free  from  the 
danger  of  treachery.  9.  Jupiter  has  been  rightly 
called  the  stay  of  this  city.  10.  We  give  them  this 
advice:  "Let  them  separate5  themselves  from  good 
citizens. "  11.  In  some  way  or  other,  I  shall  keep 
him  and  his  allies  from  the  houses  of  the  city  and  the 
temples  of  the  gods. 

1  conceal.     What  time  is  referred  to  ?        2  safe,  salvus. 

3  on  matters  of  state ;  in  Latin,  '  concerning  the  state."1 

4  conspirator,  coniuratus,  1.  5  let  them  separate,  §  138. 
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REVIEW 

199.  Catiline  II.  1-4.  At  last,  fellow-citizens,  we 
have  wrested  the  dagger  from  that  fellow's  hands,  and l 
shall  no  longer  need  to  fear  him.  He  has  threatened 
us  with  fire  and  sword,  and  planned  great  harm  to  the 
city,  but  he  has  now  been  driven  from  his  secret  plots 
into  open  insurrection ;  he  is  overwhelmed  with  grief 
because  he  went  out  with  the  city  (still)  standing  and 
left  us  still  alive;  but  we  ought  to  rejoice  at  his 
going.2  If  you  ask  my  opinion,  I  cannot  blame  myself 
severely  for3  not  arresting  him,  for  by  his  removal  I 
could  not  keep  all  danger  from  the  city.  I  do  not 
think  he  is  much  to  be  feared  outside  the  gates.  The 
men  he  took  with  him  can  bring  no  disturbance  to  the 
state ;  but  the  men  he  left  are  much  more  powerful 
than  those  whom  he  took. 

1  and  .  .  .  no  longer,  neque  iam. 

2  at  his  going;  in  Latin,  4  that  (or  because)  he  has  gone.' 
Use  either  Perfect  Infinitive  or  quod  with  the  Subjunctive. 
See  §  126. 

3  for  not  arresting.     Note  text. 
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LESSON    X 

ABLATIVE 

Ablative  of  Specification.  —  §  121. 

Ablative  of  Means.  —  §  40. 

Ablative  with  Adjectives  and  Opus.  —  B.  218.  2,  3,  8,  226.  i\ 
A.  &  G.  409.  #,  411,418.  £,  431.0;  H.476.  1,477.11, 111,481. 

Ablative  with  Deponents.  —  §  113. 

Ablative  of  Description.  —  §  135. 

Ablative  of  Accompaniment.  —  §  62. 

Ablative  of  Manner.  —  §  74. 

Ablative  of  Cause.  —  §  122. 


Ablative  with  Adjectives  and  Opus 

200.  1.  The  adjectives  fretus,  relying,  contentus, 
contented,  dignus,  worthy,  deserving,  indignus,  un- 
worthy, take  the  Ablative. 

humanis  consiliis  fretus,  relying  on  hitman  wis- 
dom. 

non  fuit  eo  contentus,  he  was  not  content  with 
that. 

maiore  sunt  supplicio  digni,  they  are  deserving  of 
greater  punishment. 

2.  The  phrase  opus  est,  there  is  need,  takes  the 
Ablative  of  the  thing  needed. 

diligentia  opus  est,  there  is  need  of  care. 
135 
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3.  Verbs  and  adjectives  of  plenty  and  want  often 
take  the  Ablative.  Among  these  are  compleo,  fill, 
egeo,  need,  careo,  lack,  refertus,  filled  full. 

urbls  omnibus  rebus  refertas,  cities  filled  with 
everything. 

omissis  his  rebus  quibus  eget  ille,  leaving  out  these 
things  which  he  lacks. 

Plenus,  full,  and  inops,  destitute  y  usually  take  the 

Genitive. 

Exercises 

201.  Catiline  II.  5-8.  1.  The  forces  which  we 
are  daily  preparing  surpass1  the  army  of  Catiline  in 
every  respect.2  2.  There  is  now  need  of  severity. 
That  former  leniency  of  mine  cannot  be  lasting. 
3.  Catiline  will  use  these  country  spendthrifts  as  his 
soldiers.  4.  Men  of  the  greatest  boldness  have  de- 
serted that  army,  and  remain  in  the  city.  5.  These 
assassins  and  profligates  have  lived  on  most  intimate 
terms  with  Catiline,  and  are  worthy  of  death.  6.  For 
these  reasons,3  I  fear  them  even  more  than  the  army 
itself.  7.  A  large  number  of  desperate  men,  weighed 
down  by  debt,  had  been  collected4  from  city  and 
country.  8.  The  Forum  is  filled  with  robbers  and 
murderers,  who  are  not  satisfied  with  that  which  they 
have  planned  against  the  consul.  9.  He  has  gone  out 
by  the  Aurelian  Way,  but  those  who  remain  here  are 
devising  evil  and  crime. 

1  surpass,  praestare  with  Dative. 

2  in  every  respect ;  in  Latin,  '  in  respect  to  all  things.' 

3  for  these  reasons,  §  122.  4  had  been  collected,  §  206. 


LESSON    XI 

ABLATIVE   ABSOLUTE.     TIME   AND   PLACE 

Ablative  Absolute.  —  §§  55-57. 
Time  and  Place.  —  §§  34,  35,  80,  81. 


Exercises 

(Use  the  Ablative  Absolute  ivhen possible.) 

202.  Catiline  II.  9-1 1.  1.  Having  squandered  their 
inheritances  and  wasted  their  fortunes,  they  think  of 
nothing  but  plundering.  2.  When  a  short  time  has 
elapsed,1  we  shall  have  to  fight  with  these  reckless 
gangs  of  desperate  men.  3.  If  in  my  consulship 
these  men  are  put  out  of  the  way,2  there  will  be  no 
one   here   at   Eome   who    can3   make   war   upon   us. 

4.  But  if  they  stay  at  home,  we  shall  have  to  fear4 
them,  for   they   are   beyond  hope,   and  unendurable. 

5.  If  I  were  sure 5  that  some  disaster  was  threatening 
them,   I   should  think   the    republic   most  fortunate. 

6.  When  these  men  are  either  reformed  or  removed, 
there  will  be  no  one  for  many  years  to  plan6  the 
destruction  of  the  state.  7.  Let  them  go  away  from 
home,  let  them  go  out  of  the  city,  or  if  they  stay  in 
the  city,  let  them  keep  quiet. 

1  has  elapsed.     Use  passive  of  intermitto. 

2  are  put  out  of  the  way,  §  209. 

3  can,  §  134.  *  have  to  fear,  §  105. 
5  were  sure,  §  147.                               6  to  plan,  §  134. 
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REVIEW 

203.  Catiline  II.  12-14.  The  consul,  having  barely 
escaped  being  killed  at  his  own  house,  and  having 
called  the  senate  together,  laid  the  whole  matter  before 
the  senators.  Catiline,  a  man  of  the  greatest  bold- 
ness, came  into  the  senate  house  with  the  others. 
No  senator  saluted  him,  for  they  all  regarded  him  as  a 
most  dangerous  enemy.  They  knew  that  he  had  been 
at  Laeca's  house  on  that  night,  and  had  mapped  out 
the  plan  of  the  war.  Nor  was  he  content  with  this, 
but  had  already  sent  ahead  arms  and  military  stand- 
ards to  Manlius,  who,  having  pitched  his  camp  at 
Faesulae,  was  waiting  for  his  leader.  He  even  used 
that  silver  eagle,  for  which  a  shrine  had  been  made  at 
his  house.  When 1  all  these  plans  had  been  disclosed, 
Catiline  left  the  city ;  and  there  were  some  at  Eome 
who  said 2  that  he  had  been  driven  into  exile  by  the 
violent  threats  of  the  consul. 

1  when,  etc.     Use  Ablative  Absolute.  2  said,  §  134. 
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VERBS:  AGREEMENT,  VOICE,  TENSE,  SE- 
QUENCE OF  TENSES.  DIRECT  QUES- 
TIONS 

Agreement  of  Verbs.  —  B.  254.  1,  4,  255;  A.  &  G.  316,  317, 
a,  cyd;  H.  388,  389.  1,  392.  1,  2. 

Voice.  —  B.  256;   A.  &  G.  156,  208.  d\  H.  518.  1. 

Tense. —  B.    259.  4,    260.  1,  2,  4  ;    261.   2  ;    A.  &  G.    466, 
471.  b  ;    H.  533.  1,  535.  1. 

Sequence  of  Tenses.  —  §§  30,  31. 

Direct  Questions.  —  §§  18-20. 


Agreement 

204.  A  Verb  agrees  with  its  Subject  in  person 
and  number. 

When    a   verb    has    more    than    one  subject,   it 
either  is  plural,  or  agrees  with  the  nearest  subject. 

et  pater  et  filius  mortui  sunt,  both  father  and  son 
are  dead. 

duae    filiae   et   unus   e  filiis    captus    est,    the    two 

daughters  and  one  of  the  sons  were  captured. 

205.  Where  the  subjects  are  of  different  persons 
and  one  is  of  the  first  person,  the  verb  is  in  the  first 
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person  plural ;  where  the  subjects  are  of  the  second 
and  third  persons,  the  verb  is  in  the  second  person 
plural.  This  is  like  the  English  usage,  where 
we  generally  stands  for  /  and  you,  I  and  he,  or  / 
and  they  ;  and  plural  you  may  stand  for  you  and 
he,  or  you  and  they. 

si  tu   et   Tullia  valetis,  ego   et   Cicero   valemus,    if 

you  and  Tullia  are  well,  Cicero  and  I  are  well. 

206.  A  Collective  noun  occasionally  has  a  plural 
verb. 

multitudo  hominum  convenerant,  a  crowd  of  men 
had  collected. 

Voice 

207.  The  Active  and  Passive  Voices  in  Latin 
are  used  very  much  as  in  English,  but  the  imper- 
sonal passive  use  of  intransitive  verbs  is  peculiar 
to  the  Latin. 

acriter  pugnatum  est,  a  fierce  battle  was  fought. 
postquam  eo  ventum  est,  after  they  came  there. 
contendendum  erat  nobis,  we  had  to  hurry. 

Tense 

208.  In  most  cases,  the  simple  Past  tense  in 
English  should  be  translated  by  the  Latin  Perfect; 
was  and  were,  generally  by  the  Imperfect.  The 
Imperfect  expresses  co7itinued,  customary,  or  re- 
peated action  or  condition. 
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209.  Where  the  English  uses  the  Present  tense 
after  when,  if,  etc.,  referring  to  future  time,  the 
Latin,  more  exactly,  uses  the  Future  or  Future 
Perfect. 

cum  hoc  perfecerit,  abibit,  when  he  finishes  (or 
has  finished}  this,  he  will  leave. 

quam  diii  quisquam  erit  qui  te  defendere  audeat, 
vives,  as  long  as  there  is  any  one  who  dares  defend 
yon,  you  will  live. 

210.  With  iam,  iam  diii,  iam  pridem,   iam  dudum 

the  Present  is  regularly  used  of   action  involving 
both  past  and  present  time. 

pestem  quam  tu  in  nos  iam  diu  machinaris,  the  evil 
which  yon  have  long  {now  for  a  long  time)  been 
plotting  against  us. 

The  Imperfect  is  used  in  a  similar  way  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  English  Pluperfect. 

domicilium  Romae  multos  iam  annos  habebat,  he 
had  had  his  residence  at  Rome  for  many  years. 

211.  With  the  Subjunctive  in  Independent 
Clauses,  as  in  Wishes,  Exhortations,  and  Condi- 
tional Sentences,  the  Present  tense  refers  to  future 
time,  the  Imperfect  to  present  time,  and  the  Plu- 
perfect to  past  time.     (§§  138,  140,  145-148.) 

With  the  Subjunctive  in  Dependent  Clauses, 
the    Present   and    Imperfect   tenses    refer    to  the 
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same  time  as  the  principal  verb,  or  to  later  time ; 
the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  tenses  to  previous  time. 

Exercises 

212.  Catiline  II.  15-18.  1.  Have  you  and  I, 
fellow-citizens,  feared  that  Catiline  would  go1  to  Mar- 
seilles ?  2.  But  he  must  go 2  into  exile,  in  order 
that  the  danger  of  this  war  may  be  kept  from  us. 
3.  If  these  men  stay3  here  at  Eome  with  us,  they 
can3  be  won  over  to  the  republic.  4.  Part  of 
these  men  have  now  for  a  long  time  been  deeply 
in  debt,  and  we  are  more  anxious  to  reform  them 
than  to  punish  them.  5.  When  you  hear  that 
Catiline  has  gone  to  Manlius,  shall  you  not  see  that 
he  is  much  more  to  be  feared  ?  6.  All  of  you  know 
why  we  desired  that4  he  should  go  to  Manlius  rather 
than  to  Marseilles.  7.  If  he  had  gone5  to  Mar- 
seilles, we  should  not  have  had  to  fear,  should  we, 
that  he  would  bear  arms  against  the  state  ? 

1  would  go,  §  65. 

2  must  go,  §  105. 

3  stay,  can.     What  time  ? 

4  desired  that.     Use  opto  ut.     Look  out  for  tenses. 

5  had  gone,  §  147. 


LESSON   XIV 
SUBJUNCTIVE  IN   INDEPENDENT   CLAUSES 

Hortatory  and  Jussive  Subjunctive.  —  §  138. 
Prohibitions.  —  §  139. 
Subjunctive  in  Wishes.  —  §140. 

Deliberative  Subjunctive.  —  B.   277;    A.  &   G.  444;  H.  557, 
559-  4- 


213.  The  Deliberative  Subjunctive  is  used  in 
questions  implying  doubt,  indignation,  or  appropri- 
ateness. With  this  last  meaning  compare  the  simi- 
lar use  of  should  in  English.  Such  questions  are 
rhetorical  in  form  and  do  not  expect  an  answer. 

quid  agam,  iudices  ?  what  am  I  to  do,  gentlemen 
{of  the  jury )  ? 

quid  ego  te  invitem  ?  why  should  I  invite  you  ? 

Exercises 

214.  Catiline  II.  19-21.  1.  Let  us  all  bring  help 
to  this  most  glorious  city  against  those  who  desire 
to  be  dictators.  2.  Why  should  they  expect  the 
offices  which  they  are  attempting  to  secure? 
3.  Would  that  there  were  perfect  harmony  among 
all   good   citizens!      4.  Do   not   give1  just  the  same 
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warning  to  them  as  to  the  others.  5.  Let  them 
not  take  pleasure  in  their  newly  acquired  wealth. 
6.  May  they  not  obtain  that  which  with  wicked  pur- 
pose they  desire.  7.  Put  these  men  in  the  class 
of  robbers,  but  give  them  this  warning.  8.  Let  them 
not  think  that  we  shall  longer  endure2  such  robbery. 

9.  0  that  the  immortal  gods  in  person  had  helped  us! 

10.  The  third  class  consists3  of  Sulla's  colonists,  who 
as  a  whole  are  excellent  men.  11.  Let  them  not 
think  that  they  can  secure  these  offices  when4  the 
state  is  in  a  disturbed  condition. 

1  give  .  .  .  warning.     Note  expression  in  the  text. 

2  shall  endure,  §§  44,  45. 

8  consists.     Use  sum  and  a  Predicate  Genitive. 
4  when,  etc.     Use  the  Ablative  Absolute. 


LESSON   XV 
REVIEW 

215.  Catiline  II.  22-25.  Do  not  call  back  these 
murderers  from  Catiline;  let  them  perish  in  the 
snows  of  the  Apennines.1  But  let  these  beardless 
boys  of  Catiline's  choosing,  with  their  well-combed 
locks  and  long-sleeved  tunics,  also 2  go  out  and  perish 
with  him.  What  shall  I  say,  fellow-citizens,  in  order 
to  show  you  what  sort  of 3  forces  Catiline  is  going  to 
have  ?  Let  us  compare  our  own  armies  and  generals 
with  the  forces  of  that  outlaw ;  for  if  we  do 4  this,  we 
shall  see  how  very  weak  he  is.  In  the  first  place  we 
have  the  treasury,  the  revenues,  and5  the  provinces; 
he  is  without  them.  In  the  next  place,  firmness, 
justice,  foresight,  and  hopefulness  are  contending  with 
extravagance,  iniquity,  recklessness,  and  utter  despair. 
In  a  contest  of  such  a  sort,  the  immortal  gods  will 
compel  us  to  win. 

1  Apennines.     Note  the  number  in  Latin. 

2  also,  §  251.  h. 

3  what  sort  of,  qualis. 

4  do.     Note  tl\e  time. 

5  and.     Omit. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE 

Subjunctive  o£  Characteristic.  —  §  134« 

Subjunctive  of  Characteristic  Implying  Cause  or  Concession. 
B.  283.  3  ;    A.  &  G.  535.  e;    H.  592,  593.  2. 

Subjunctive  of  Purpose,  Pure  and  Relative.  —  §  33. 


Subjunctive  of  Characteristic  Implying  Cause 

216.  A  Relative  Clause  of  Characteristic  often 
implies  Cause ;   less  frequently,  Concession. 

O  fortunate  adulescens,  qui  tuae  virtutis  Homerum 
praeconem  inveneris !  O  fortunate  youth,  since  you 
have  found  in  Homer  the  herald  of  your  valor ! 

Subjunctive  of  Characteristic  with  Adjectives 

217.  Dignus,  worthy,  indignus,  unworthy,  solus, 
unus,  only,  idoneus,  suitable,  are  followed  by  a 
Relative  Clause  of  Characteristic. 

non  erit  idoneus  qui  ad  bellum  mittatur,  he  will  not 
be  a  suitable  man  to  be  sent  to  the  zvar. 

Exercises 

218.  Catiline  II.  26-29.  1.  I  sent  Metellus  ahead 
to  check  all  of  Catiline's  attempts.       2.    There   are 
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gladiators  who  are  better  disposed  than  part  of  the 
patricians.  3.  They  are  unworthy  to  live  with  citi- 
zens. 4.  Because  I  am  their  consul,  I  shall  either 
live  with  them  or  die  for  them.  5.  There  will  be  no 
movement  against  the  state  which  I  cannot  check. 
6.  Catiline  left  these  men  in  the  city,  so  that  his 
wicked  undertakings  might  be  carried  out.  7.  Since 
I  have  informed  the  colonists  about  this  night  raid  of 
Catiline,  they  will  provide  sufficient  protection  for 
their  cities.  8.  These  matters  were  referred  to  the 
Senate,  so  that  no  1  danger  might  threaten  the  city. 
9.  In  this  cruel  war,  not  even  a  wicked  man  has  paid 
the  penalty  for  his  crimes.  10.  This  city  is  safe, 
since 2  the  gods  are  defending  it. 

1  so  that  no  danger,  ne  quid  periculi.     See  §§  17,  33,  46. 

2  since,  etc.     Express  by  a  relative  clause. 


LESSON   XVII 

SUBSTANTIVE     CLAUSES     OF     PURPOSE    OR 
DESIRE 

With  Verbs  of  Urging  and  Commanding.  —  §  60.  61. 
With  Verbs  of  Asking  and  Demanding.  —  §  64. 
With  Verbs  of  Fearing.  —  §  65. 


Verbs  of  Deciding 

219.  Verbs  of  Deciding,  such  as  statuo,  constituo, 
decerno,  may  be  followed  either  (a)  by  an  Object 
Clause  of  Purpose,  or  (b)  by  a  Complementary 
Infinitive,  or  (c)  by  an  Infinitive  of  Indirect  Dis- 
course. Note  the  three  different  meanings :  (a)  to 
decide  (with  authority)  that  another  person  shall 
do  something;  (J?)  to  decide  to  do  something  one- 
self ;  (c)  to  decide  that  something  is  so. 

(a)  decrevit  senatus  ut  Opimius  videret  ne  quid  res 
publica  detriment!  caperet,  the  senate  decreed  that 
Opimias  should  see  that  the  state  received  no  harm. 

{&)  Caesar  Rhenum  transire  decreverat,  Caesar  had 
decided  to  cross  the  Rhine. 

(V)  statuit  sibi  Rhenum  esse  transeundum,  he  decided 
that  he  ought  to  cross  the  Rhine. 
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Exercises 

220.  Catiline  III.  1-4.  1.  Cicero  urged  the  citi- 
zens to  rejoice1  because  their  city  had  been  rescued2 
from  fire  and  sword,  and  their  wives  and  children  had 
been  spared.  2.  He  decided  to  put  before  them  the 
things  that  he  had  disclosed  in  the  senate,  and  to  ask 
them  to  spend  all  their  time  in  the  effort  to  provide 
for  their  safety.  3.  Do  not  fear  that  his  companions 
in  crime  will  remain  at  Rome,  for  I  shall  persuade 
them  to  go.  4.  At  that  time,  when  Cicero  drove 
Catiline  out  of  the  city,  he  did  not  command3  him  to 
go  into  exile,  for  he  feared  the  odium  of  that  word. 

5.  Let   us   not   desire    of    the    immortal    gods    that 
Lentulus   should   stir   up   a   war    beyond    the   Alps. 

6.  I  am  afraid  that  you  cannot  know,  fellow-citizens, 
by  what  method  all  this  has  been  discovered. 

1  rejoice,  laetor. 

2  had  been  rescued,  §  236. 

3  command.     Use  both  iubeo  and  impero. 
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REVIEW 

221.  Catiline  III.  5-9.  Cicero  summoned  two 
patriotic  praetors,  who  were  fit  to  undertake  the 
matter,  and  sent  them  with  a  number 1  of  selected  men, 
whose  assistance  he  had  often  made  use  of,  to  arrest  the 
envoys  of  the  Allobroges  and  seize  the  letters.  He  gave 
them  orders  to  hand  over  the  letters  with  unbroken 
seals.  In  the  morning,  he  called  the  senate  together 
and  summoned  the  conspirators,  who 2  as  yet  suspected 
nothing.  There  were  many  eminent  men  at  Kome 
wrho  urged  Cicero  to  open  the  letters.  They  were 
afraid  that  the  consul  would  discover  nothing,  and 
that  too  great  an  uproar  would  be  brought  upon  the 
state.  Cicero,  however,  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
open  the  letters,  and  summoned  the  senate,  as  has 
been  said.  Volturcius  was  brought  in  and  advised  to 
tell  what  he  knew.  He  said  that  Lentulus  had  in- 
structed Catiline  to  approach  the  city  as  soon  as 
possible  with  his  army. 

1  a  number  of;  in  Latin,  'several.'' 

2  who,  etc.     Translate  by  a  participle  clause. 
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CLAUSES  OF  RESULT.  VERBS  OF  HINDER- 
ING, RESTRAINING,  DOUBTING 

Pure  Result  Clauses.  —  §§  38,  39. 

Relative  Result  Clauses.  —  B.  284.  2  ;  A.  &  G.  537.  2,  and  N. 
1  ;  H.  591.  2. 

Substantive  Result  Clauses.  —  §  73. 

Verbs  of  Hindering,  Restraining,  Doubting.  —  §§  y&,  79. 


Relative  Result  Clauses 

222.  A  Result  Clause  is  often  introduced  by  a 
Relative  Pronoun  or  Adverb,  where  the  sense 
permits,  instead  of  by  ut. 

si  quis  est  talis  qui  in  hoc  me  accuset,  if  any  one  is 
of  such  a  mind  as  to  blame  me  in  this  matter. 

These  Relative  clauses  of  Result  are  also  clauses 
of  Characteristic,  and  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn 
between  the  two.     (See  §  134.) 

Exercises 

223.  Catiline  III.  10-13.  1.  Lentulus  was  so  con- 
science-stricken by  his  crime  that  lie  could  not 
deny  this,  but  confessed  everything.  2.  This  like- 
ness  of   your    grandfather,    Lentulus,    did  not  keep 
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you  from  conspiring  with  the  Gauls  against  your 
native  land.  3.  The  expressions,  the  glances,  and 
the  silence  of  these  men,  fellow-citizens,  made  them 
seem  to  betray  themselves,  rather  than  be  betrayed  by 
others.  4.  The  power  of  conscience  ought  to  have 
prevented  Catiline  from  getting  the  assistance  of 
slaves,  although  in  wickedness  he  surpassed  every 
one.  5.  It  happened  for  this  reason  that  I  asked 
the  senate  what  it  wished  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the 
evidence  offered.  6.  Lentulus  was  of  so  great  a 
natural  ability  and  skill  in  speaking,  that  no  one  could 
doubt  that  he  surpassed  all  others.  7.  No  one  was 
so  seriously  disturbed  as  not  to  recognize  his  own 
seal. 


LESSON    XX 

TEMPORAL   CLAUSES 

Temporal  Clauses  with  postquam,  ubi,  ut,  etc.  —  §  1 10. 
Temporal  Clauses  with  cum. —  §§  in,  112. 
Temporal  Clauses  with  dum  and  quoad.  —  §§  117-119. 
Temporal  Clauses  with  priusquam.  —  §§  115,  116,  120. 


Temporal  Clauses  with  Cum 

224.  The  following  uses  of  Cum  Temporal  may 
be  stated : 

1.  Cum,  meaning  when,  is  followed  by  the  Sub- 
junctive, generally  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect,  to 
describe  the  circumstances  which  accompany  ox  pre- 
cede the  action  of  the  main  verb. 

This  construction  is  the  one  commonly  found 
with  cum  in  narrative. 

nam  cum  se  in  regnum  suum  recepisset  n5n  fuit 
eo  contentus,  for  when  he  had  retreated  into  his 
own  kingdom,  he  was  not  content  with  that. 

This  use  of  cum  merges  into  its  causal  or  concessive 
use,  where  the  circumstances  described  give  the  reason 
because  of  which  (causal),  or  the  fact  in  spite  of  which 
(concessive),  the  principal  statement  is  true,     potestne 
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tibi  haec  lux,   Catilina,  esse  iucunda,  cum  scias  .   .  .  ? 

can  the  light  of  day,  Catiline,  give  you  any  pleasure, 
when  you  realize  {the  situation)  ?  Is  the  cum  in  the  last 
clause  causal,  concessive,  or  temporal?     (See  §  130.) 

2.  Cum  Temporal  is  followed  by  the  past  tenses 
of  the  Indicative  to  define  or  date  the  time  of  the 
action  of  the  main  verb  (purely  temporal). 

turn,  cum  res  permulti  amlserant,  scimus  fidem  con- 
cidisse,  at  that  time,  when  very  many  had  lost  their 
property,  we  knozv  that  credit  failed. 

3.  When  referring  to  present  time,  Cum  Tem- 
poral is  regularly  followed  by  the  Present  Indica- 
tive;  when  referring  to  future  time,  by  the  Future 
or  Future  Perfect  Indicative. 

cum  veneris,  cognosces,  when  you  come^  you  ivill 
find  out. 

4.  When  introducing  a  clause  which  refers  to 
exactly  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  main  verb, 
especially  when  the  two  verbs  refer  to  the  same 
action,  cum  is  followed  by  the  Indicative  in  the 
same  tense  as  that  of  the  main  verb. 

perdidimus  hominem  cum  in  apertum  latrocinium 
coniecimus,  we  ruined  the  fellow  when  we  drove 
him  into  open  insurrection. 

Exercises 
225.    Catiline  III.    14-16.     1.    After  the   state  was 
freed   from    this   great    danger,   the   senate   thanked 
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Cicero.  2.  When  Lentulus  resigns  the  office  of 
praetor,  he  will  be  punished  as  a  private  citizen. 
3.  While  he  was  watching  and  toiling,  he  could  en- 
dure hunger  and  thirst.  4.  When  the  most  wicked 
leader  of  the  war  had  been  arrested,  all  the  hopes  of 
the  conspirators  were  shattered.  5.  After  the  senate 
decreed  that  he  should  be  put  under  arrest,  we  urged 
him  to  resign  the  praetorship.  6.  I  drove  him  from 
the  city,  before  he  should  be  killed.  7.  When  Cati- 
line had  been  removed,  I  did  not  fear  the  rashness  of 
Cethegus.  8.  After  nine  men  out  of  this  great  num- 
ber had  been  punished,  the  purposes  of  the  rest  were 
reformed.  9.  They  were  not  freed  from  scruples 
until  that  had  been  done.  10.  When  you  arrested 
these  men,  you  removed  all  peril. 


LESSON    XXI 
REVIEW 

226.  Catiline  III.  17-20.  In  Catiline's  absence, 
fellow-citizens,  the  gods  have  brought  us  so  much 
assistance  that  we  easily  met  and  blocked  all  his 
plans,  and  the  result  was  that1  we  did  not  have  to 
fight  with  Catiline  himself.  If  he  had  stayed  at 
Rome,  he  would  have  prevented  his  men  from  decid- 
ing on  the  Saturnalia,  though  he  could  not  have  re- 
strained them  from  threatening  the  destruction  of  the 
republic.  When  the  soothsayers  had  assembled  at2 
Rome,  after  (the  statue  of)  Romulus  was  struck  by 
lightning,  they  wished  a  larger  statue  of  Jupiter  to 
be  made,  before  plans  should  be  formed  against  the 
welfare  of  the  city.  While  this  statue  was  being 
erected,  all  these  plans  were  brought  to  light.  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  all  this  happened  accord- 
ing to  the  design  of  the  immortal  gods. 

1  the  result  was  that,  factum  est  ut. 

2  at:  in  Latin  '  toS 
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CONDITIONAL   SENTENCES 

Conditions  of  Fact.  —  §  143,  144. 
Conditions  of  Possibility.  —  §§  145,  146,  149. 
Conditions  Contrary  to  Fact.  —  §§  147,  148. 

Conditional  Clauses  of  Comparison.  —  B.  307 ;    A.  &  G.  524, 

n.  2;  H.  584,  i,  2. 


Conditional  Clauses  of  Comparison 

227.  These  clauses  are  introduced  by  ut  si,  quasi, 
velut  si,  tamquam  si,  and  tamquam,  all  meaning  as 
if  as  though^  and  followed  by  the  Subjunctive. 

The  Present  or  Perfect  tense  is  used  unless  the 
sequence  requires  the  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect. 
The  clause  is  thus  a  Condition  of  Possibility,  though 
in  the  corresponding  English  expression  it  is  Con- 
trary to  Fact. 

hi  aedificant,  tamquam  beat!  sint,  these  men  are 
building  houses  as  if  they  were  wealthy. 

crudelitatem    horrebant,    velut    si    coram    adesset, 

they  dreaded  his  cruelty  just  as  if  he  were  (or  had 
been)  present  in  person. 
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Exercises 

228.  Catiline  III.  21-24.  1.  Had  not  the  gods  con- 
trolled all  things,  the  conspirators  would  not  have 
been  brought  into  the  temple  of  Concord  on  that  day. 
2.  If  I  say  that  I  have  opposed  them,  I  shall  be  taking 
too  much  credit.  3.  We  see  that  all  these  mat- 
ters are  being  directed  just  as  if  the  gods  were  present 
in  person.  4.  If  Lentulus  should  intrust  such  im- 
portant matters  to  barbarians,  he  would  be  bereft  of 
reason.  5.  If  they  were  attempting  to  bring  de- 
structive fire  upon  our  houses  and  the  shrines  of  the 
gods,  they  would  deserve  even  greater  punishment. 
6.  If  a  thanksgiving  has  been  appointed,  let  us  cele- 
brate those  days.  7.  The  Gauls  preferred  the  safety 
of  the  Romans  to  their  own  advantage,  just  as  if  they 
had  not  been  able1  to  overcome  them  by  saying 
nothing. 

1  had  not  been  able.  Does  this  refer  to  the  same  time  as  the 
principal  verb  or  to  previous  time  ? 


LESSON    XXIII 

CONCESSIONS,    PROVISOS,    INDIRECT    QUES- 
TIONS 

Concessions.  —  §  129. 

Provisos. —  B.  310;  A.  &  G.  528;  H.  587. 

Indirect  Questions.  —  §§  24-29. 


Provisos 

229.  Dum,  modo,  dummodo,  provided,  if  only, 
introduce  a  Proviso,  and  take  the  Present  or 
Imperfect  Subjunctive,  according  to  the  Sequence 
of  Tenses.     The  negative  is  ne. 

oderint  dum  metuant,  let  them  hate,  provided  they 
fear. 

Oftentimes  these  clauses  clearly  imply  a  wish, 
either  on  the  part  of  the  principal  subject  or  of  the 
speaker. 

dicatur  eiectus  a  me  dum  modo  eat  in  exsilium,  let 
them  say  that  I  drove  him  into  exile,  if  only  he  goes. 

Exercises 

230.  Catiline  III.  25-29.  1.  You  know,  fellow- 
citizens,  what    sort  of    war    Catiline  is  now  waging 
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against1  the  republic,  and  how  much  of  the  city  he 
thinks  will  be  left.  2.  We  can  settle  all  these  quar- 
rels by  peaceful  conciliation,  provided  they  do  not 
tend  to  destroy  the  republic.  3.  Although  every 
attack  of  these  men  has  been  turned  against  me  alone, 
it  is  nevertheless  my  purpose  always  to  assail  these 
enemies  here  at  home.  4.  I  wish  no  mark  of  honor, 
no  memorial  of  praise,  if  only  my  triumphs  have  a 
place  in  your  memory.  5.  It  is  your  business  to  see 
that  those  whom  I  have  conquered  do  not  harm  me, 
though  the  republic  itself  will  defend  me.  6.  You 
will  have  to  consider  in  what  situation  you  wish  me 
to  be,  and  to  provide  that  we  shall  have2  a  lasting 
peace. 

1  against.    Note  the  preposition  in  Latin. 

2  have;  in  Latin,  'be  in.'' 
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REVIEW 

231.  Catiline  IV.  1-3.  Cicero  saw  that  the  sen- 
ators were  anxious  not  only  in  regard  to  their  own 
danger  but  also  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
consul.  Although  their  good-will  was  pleasing  to 
him,  he  urged  them  to  forget  him.  and  to  consider  in 
what  way  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  Roman  people 
could  be  secured.  He  was  glad  to  endure  every  hard- 
ship, provided  only  that,  through  his  efforts,  the  state 
might  be  free  from  danger. 

Lentulus  thought  that  his  name  was  destined  for 
the  destruction  of  the  state,  and  would  have  rejoiced 
if  some  violence  had  crushed  the  consul,  and  all  good 
citizens  had  perished  with  him.  Cicero  was  moved  by 
all  this,  but  to  the  end  that  he  might  rescue  Italy  from 
disaster,  and  he  consulted  for  the  safety  of  the  city, 
just  as  if  he  himself  Were  free  from  all  danger. 
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INDIRECT    DISCOURSE,   REGULAR    AND    IM- 
PLIED.    SUBJUNCTIVE  OF  ATTRACTION 

Indirect    Discourse.  —  §§   43-45,  49-52,   149;    B.   315,  316; 
A.  &  G.  586-588;  H.  642.  2,  3,  4. 

Implied  Indirect  Discourse.  —  B.  323  ;  A.  &  G.  540.  2,  592  ; 
H.  649,  I. 

Subjunctive  of  Attraction.  —  B.  324 ;  A.  &  G.  593  ;  H.  652. 


Indirect  Discourse 

232.  The  discussion  of  Statements  and  Subordi- 
nate Clauses  in  Indirect  Discourse  has  been  given 
in  §§  43-45,  49"52. 

Real  Questions  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  in 
Indirect  Discourse. 

(respondit)  quid  sibi  vellet  ?  cur  in  suas  possessiones 
veniret?  {he  replied)  what  were  his  intentions  ?  why 
did  he  come  into  his  domain  ? 

233.  Rhetorical  Questions,  which  are  asked 
only  for  effect,  and  are  equivalent  to  emphatic 
statements,  regularly  take  the  Infinitive  in  Indirect 
Discourse. 
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num  recentium  iniuriarum  memoriam  (se)  deponere 
posse  ?  could  he  forget  the  recent  wrongs? 

234.  All  Imperatives,  as  well  as  Hortatory  and 
Optative  Subjunctives,  appear  as  Subjunctives  in 
Indirect  Discourse.     The  negative  is  ne. 

ne  suae  virtuti  tribueret,  let  him  not  atti'ibute  it  to 
his  own  valor. 

Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse 

235.  Present  and  Past  Conditions  of  Fact  in 
Indirect  Discourse  require  no  special  comment. 

Future  Conditions  in  Indirect  Discourse  are 
discussed  in  §  149. 

When  Contrary  to  Fact  Conditions  are  put  into 
Indirect  Discourse,  the  Protasis  remains  un- 
changed ;  if  the  Apodosis  of  either  Present  or 
Past  Condition  is  in  the  Active  Voice,  the  verb 
becomes,  when  possible,  an  Infinitive  in  -urus  fuisse. 
If  the  verb  has  no  Future  Active  Participle,  or  if 
it  is  in  the  Passive  Voice,  it  takes  the  form  futurum 
fuisse  ut  and  the  Imperfecta  Subjunctive.  This 
last  form,  and  the  Present  Contrary  to  Fact  Condi- 
tion in  Indirect  Discourse  are  very  rarely  found. 

Caesarem  (se)  arbitrari  profectum  in  Italiam ;  neque 
aliter  Carniites  interficiendi  Tasgeti  consilium  fuisse 
capturos,  (he  said)  he  thought  Caesar  had  started 
for  Italy ;  otherwise  the  Carnutes  would  not  have 
formed  their  design  of  killing  Tasgetius. 
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Implied  Indirect  Discourse 

236.  A  Subordinate  Clause  that  is  part  of  some- 
thing said  or  thought  by  another  is  put  in  the  Sub- 
junctive even  if  its  indirect  character  is  merely- 
implied. 

si  sese  interfici  nollent,  arma  ponere  iusserunt,  they 
ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  if  they  did 
not  zvish  to  be  killed. 

This  usage  includes  Subordinate  Clauses  in 
Purposes,  in  Indirect  Commands  after  iubeo,  impero, 
etc.,  and  in  Indirect  Questions,  as  well  as  the  Sub- 
junctive with  quod  Causal  (§  126). 

Subjunctive  of  Attraction 

237.  In  rare  cases,  a  clause  depending  on  a  Sub- 
junctive Clause  will  itself  take  the  Subjunctive,  if 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  that  clause. 

cum  exercitus  permagnos  quibuscumque  ex  gentibus 
potuisset  comparasset,  when  he  had  secured  very 
large  armies  from  wJiatever  tribes  he  cottld. 

Exercises 

238.  Catiline  IV.  4-7.  1.  The  defendants  admitted 
that  they  sent  for  Catiline,  and  that  the  letters  which 
we  held  were  written  by  them.  2.  The  senate 
thanked  Cicero  in  exceptional  terms,  because  this  con- 
spiracy had  been  exposed  through  his  watchfulness 
and  ability.         3.   Cicero  declared  that  they  ought  to 
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come  to  a  decision,  and  not1  delay  longer.  Why  did 
they  think  that  few  were  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy ?  Let  them  crush  it  at  once.  4.  Caesar 
ordered  them  to  be  distributed  among  those  municipal 
towns  which  were  willing  to  receive  them,  and  pro- 
posed 2  a  severe  penalty  if  they  escaped.  5.  After 
Cicero  had  said  that  no  one  would  be  left  to  lament 
the  downfall  of  the  city,  if  these  men  were  not  put 
in  custody,  the  senate  decreed  that  Lentulus  should 
resign  the  praetorship.  6.  He  said  he  would  not 
have  done  this  if  he  had  seen  me. 

1  and  not,  neque. 

2  proposed,  etc.     Note  the  first  few  lines  in  §  8  of  the  text. 
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INFINITIVES 

Infinitive  as  Subject.  —  B.  327,  330  ;  A.  &  G.  452.  1,  454,  455  ; 
H.  612.  3,  615. 

Infinitive  as  Object.  —  B.  328.   1,  2,  331  ;  A.  &  G.  456,  459; 
H.  607,  608.  4,  613.  1-3. 


239.  The  Infinitive  is  a  Verbal  Noun,  and  may 
be  used,  with  or  without  its  Subject  Accusative,  as 
the  subject  or  object  of  a  verb. 

Infinitive  as  Subject 

The  Infinitive  is  frequently  found  as  subject  with 
esse  and  various  Impersonal  verbs,  especially  with 


•  it  is  right. 


aequum  est 

iustum  est 

fas  est 

nefas  est,  it  is  wrong. 

turpe  est,  it  is  disgraceful. 

verum  est,  it  is  true. 

falsum  est,  it  is  false. 

apertum  est        1 

\  it  is  clear. 
manifestum  est  J 

opus  est      1  it  is  necessary 

necesse  est  J       (must). 


oportet,     it     is    proper 

(ought). 
interest,   it  concerns,   is 

of  interest. 
placet,  it  pleases,  seems 

best. 
libet,  it  pleases. 
licet,  it  is  permitted. 
constat,  it  is  evident. 
praestat,  it  is  better. 
pudet,  it  shames. 
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With  most  of  these  expressions,  the  Infinitive 
has  an  Accusative  Subject,  expressed  or  under- 
stood. With  licet,  the  person  to  whom  permission 
is  given,  if  expressed,  is  put  in  the  Dative  ;  and  the 
Accusative  Subject  of  the  Infinitive,  if  it  would 
refer  to  the  same  person,  is  omitted.  Similarly, 
with  placet  and  libet,  the  person  pleased,  if  ex- 
pressed, is  put  in  the  Dative;  and  the  Accusative 
Subject,  if  referring  to  the  same  person,  is  omitted. 

petebat  ut  sibi  discedere  liceret,  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  depart. 

cum  placeret  summis  civitatis  viris  litteras  aperlri, 
though  it  seemed  best  to  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  state  that  the  letters  be  opened. 

ad  mortem  te  duel  iam  pridem  oportebat,  you 
ought  to  have  been  put  to  death  long  ago. 

quicquam  altius  quo  mihi  libeat  ascendere,  any 
higher  position  to  which  I  wish  to  climb. 

240.  Some  of  these  verbs  occasionally  take  a 
Subjunctive,  often  without  ut,  but  the  Infinitive  is 
much  more  common. 

licet  intellegatis,  you  may  know, 
huic  tu  inservias   oportet,  you   ought  to    work  for 
this. 

Complementary  Infinitive 

241.  The  Infinitive  without  Subject  Accusative 
is  used  with  many  verbs  to  complete  their  meaning. 
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Some  of  the  commoner  verbs  which  take  this 
Complementary  Infinitive  are : 

possum,  be  able,  debeo,  ought. 

volo,  wish.  cupio,  desire. 

malo,  prefer.  incipio,  begin. 

nolo,  be  unwilling.  coepT,  began. 

statuo         ]  .  conor,  try. 

I  determine ', 

constituo  \    _     .  7    /p         x  audeo,  dare. 

I  decide  (§  219). 

decerno     J  contends    ] 

}-  hasten. 

consuesco,   become    accns-  propero      J 

tomed.  dubito,  J te  sit  ate. 

soleo,  be  accustomed. 

quis  latro  invemri  potest  ?  what  robber  can  be 
found  f 

debebit  esse  in  honore,  he  ought  to  be  {field)  in 
honor. 

deorum  templis  funestos  ignis  inferre  conati  sunt, 
they  have  attempted  to  bring  deadly  fire  upon  the 
temples  of  the  gods. 

Object  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative 

242.  1.  The  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative 
is  used,  as  the  object  of  a  verb,  most  frequently  in 
Indirect  Discourse.    (§  44.) 

2.  The  Infinitive  with  Subject  Accusative  is 
used  as  the  object  of  iubeo,  order,  veto,  forbid, 
cogo,  compel,  patior,  sino,  permit ;  also  with  cupio, 
desire,  volo,  wish,  and  compounds  of  volo,  when  the 
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subject  of  the  Infinitive  is  different  from  that  of 
the  main  verb.  When  the  subject  is  the  same,  it  is 
sometimes  repeated  as  a  Reflexive,  but  more  often 
the  Complementary  Infinitive  is  used. 

fme  esse  clementem  ]  . 

cupio  \  \  I  desire  to  be  merciful. 

{ esse  clemens  J 

exire  ex  urbe  iubet  consul  hostem,  t/ie  consul 
orders  a  (public)  enemy  to  leave  the  city. 

cursum  otiosum  vitae  salvuni  esse  volunt,  they 
wish  the  peaceful  course  of  their  life  to  be  safe. 

3.  When  iubeo,  veto,  and  cogo  {compel)  are  used  in 
the  Passive,  they  take  a  Complementary  Infinitive. 
(§  241.)  This  is  also  true  for  verbs  of  Saying  and 
Thinking,  but  only  in  the  present  system. 

hi  centum  pagos  habere  dicuntur,  these  people  are 
said  to  have  a  hundred  cantons. 

simul  atque  ire  in  exsilium  iussus  est,  paruit,  ivit, 
as  soon  as  lie  was  ordered  to  go  into  exile,  he  obeyed 
and  went. 

4.  V0I6  and  malo  sometimes  take  the  Sub- 
junctive, usually  without  ut. 

hos  mallem  secum  suos  mllites  eduxisset,  /  should 
prefer  that  he  had  taken  out  with  him  these  men  as 
his  soldiers. 

Exercises 

243.  Catiline  IV.  8-10.  1.  Who  can  comfort  those 
from  whom  hope  has  been  taken  away  ?       2.    Beg- 
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gary  must  follow  confiscation  of  property.  3.  We 
ought  not  to  remove  the  dread  of  punishment  from 
those  who  have  attempted  to  plot  the  destruction  of 
the  city.  4.  He  ordered  them  to  look  out  for  the 
safety  of  the  people.  5.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
punishment  be  worthy  of  the  crime.  6.  We  can- 
not allow  them  to  be  called  friends  of  the  people.1 
7.  Not  even  the  senate  is  allowed  to  lighten  the  pun- 
ishment of  these  wicked  men.  8.  Cicero  said  that 
some  one  did  not  dare  to  express  his  opinion.  9.  We 
all  wish  those  who  are  enemies  of  the  state  to  be  put 
under  guard. 

1  friends  of  the  people.    Use  an  adjective. 
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244.  Catiline  IV.  11-13.  Though  Cicero  seemed 
to  be  severe  against  these  bitter  enemies  of  the  state, 
he  was  really1  animated  by  kindness,  for  he  knew 
that  if  he  was  merciful  in  the  case  of  these  men, 
he  would  be  thought2  cruel  to  his  native  land;  but 
a  few  years  later,3  Cicero  himself  was  driven  into 
exile,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  put  Roman4  citizens 
to  death.  Some5  feared  the  charge  of  cruelty  if  they 
adopted  the  proposal  of  Silanus,  but  it  was  much 
more  to  be  feared  that  if  they  were  not  severe,  they 
would  be  considered  too  merciful,  and  Cicero  knew 
that  if  these  men  were  permitted  to  escape,6  he 
could7  not  save  the  city,  the  light  of  the  whole 
world.  And  so  he  did  what  we  think  he  would 
not  have  done  if  he  had  been  wiser.8 

1  really,  vere. 

2  would  be  thought,  §  73.  2. 

3  a  few  years  later,  §  71. 

4  Boman,  §  251.  i. 

5  some  ;  in  Latin,  '  there  were  some  who."* 

6  escape,  effugio. 

7  could;  possum  has  no  Future  Infinitive.  The  Present 
Infinitive  is  regularly  used  instead,  but  fore  ut  with  the  Sub- 
junctive is  occasionally  found. 

8  wise,  sapiens. 
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PARTICIPLES.      GERUND   AND   GERUNDIVE 

Tenses   of  Participles.  —  B.    336.    1-5;   A.  &  G.  489,   491, 
493;  H.  640.  1,4. 

Adjective  Uses  of  Participles.  —  B.  337.  1-3,  5,  7 ;    A.  &  G. 
494-496  ;   H.  638,  639, 

Gerund  and  Gerundive.  —  §§  92-95. 

Periphrastic  Conjugations.  —  §§  98-101. 


Tenses  of  Participles 

245.  1.  Participles  are  Verbal  Adjectives,  and 
agree  with  Substantives.  They  denote  Present, 
Past,  or  Future  time,  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the 
verb  of  the  clause  in  which  they  stand ;  and  their 
tenses  are  used  with  greater  exactness  than  in  Eng- 
lish. The  Present  Participle  should  be  used  only 
to  express  action  taking  place  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  verb  in  its  clause.  In  English,  the 
Present  Participle  is  often  used  where  the  Latin 
Perfect  is  required. 

his  rebus  cognitis  discessit,  learning  of  these 
matters,  he  departed. 

2.  The  Latin  lacks  the  Perfect  Active  Parti- 
ciple.    The  idea  may  be  expressed  by  the  Perfect 
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Participle  of  a  Deponent  verb,  by  a  Dependent 
Clause,  usually  Temporal  (§§  no,  in),  or  by 
the  Ablative  Absolute  (§§  56,  57). 


conspica- 


haec 
tus 

cum     haec     con- 
spexisset 

his     rebus     con- 
spectis 


profectus    est 


having  perceived 
this  (op,  per- 
ceivingthis),  he 
started  out. 


3.  The  Perfect  Participles  of  a  few  Deponent 
Verbs  are  used  with  a  present  meaning  :  arbitratus, 
thinking;  ausus,  daring;  veiitus,  fearing. 

Adjective  Uses  of  Participles 

246.  The  Present  and  Perfect  Participles  may  be 
used  attributively  as  Adjectives,  and  often  express 
such  relations  as  Time,  Cause,  Manner,  Means, 
Concession,  or  some  Attendant  Circumstance. 

videor  videre  hanc  urbem  concidentem,  /  seem  to 
see  the  city  falling. 

itaque    tantum  victus    efficere    potuit,   and  so  he, 

though  conquered,  was  able  to  accomplish  so  much. 


247. 


Special  Uses  of  the  Gerundive 
I .    With  euro,  care  for,  loco,  contract  for, 


and  verbs  of  giving  or  assigning,  the  Gerundive, 
in  agreement  with  the  object  of  the  verb,  is  used 
to  express  purpose. 
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illud  signum  conlocandum  consules  locaverunt,  the 

consuls  contracted  for  the  erection  of  that  statue. 

hie  nos  trucidandos  Cethego  attribuit,  this  man 
assigns  us  to  Cethegus  to  be  murdered. 

2.  With  the  Genitives  mei,  tin,  sui,  nostri,  vestri, 
the  Gerundive  has  the  same  ending,  I,  without 
regard  to  Gender  or  Number. 

multi  principes  civitatis  Roma  non  sui  conservandi 
causa  profiigerunt,  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
state  fled  from  Rome,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  themselves. 

Exercises 

248.  Catiline  IV.  14-16.  1.  We  see  all  men  hold- 
ing the  same  opinion.1  2.  Having  been  recalled 
from  a  dissension  of  many  years'  standing,  they  vie 
with  you  in  devotion  to  the  state.  3.  We  must  not 
consider2  them  wicked  citizens,  but  most  bitter  ene- 
mies. 4.  Having  made  all  things  ready,  I  shall  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  measures  which  you  have 
decided  on  to-day.  5.  Men  of  all  ranks  have  come 
together  with  a  desire  for3  defending  themselves. 
6.  What  citizen  is  there,  to  whom  liberty  is4  not 
dear  ?  7.  Never  since  the  founding  of  the  city  have 
we  seen  all  men  restored  to  harmony.  8.  They  see 
that  they  must  perish,  and  they  wish  all  to  perish 
with  them.  9.  Let  us  keep  forever  in  the  state, 
this   union  which  has   been    established   in  my  con- 
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sulship.  10.  Having  attained  the  good  fortune  of 
citizenship,  the  freedmen  also  have  been  aroused 
to  defend  the  safety  of  the  state. 

1  holding  the  same   opinion;    in  Latin,  '•thinking  the  same 
(thing).' 

2  consider ;  in  Latin,  '•hold  in  the  number  of.' 

3  desire  for,  §  181. 

4  is,  §  134. 


LESSON   XXIX 

SUPINE,  EXPRESSIONS  OF  PURPOSE,  ORDER 

Supine.  —  §  96. 

Expressions  of  Purpose.  —  §  97. 

Order.  — B.  348-351 ;  A.  &  G.  595-601  ;  H.  663-680. 


Expressions  of  Purpose 

249.  The  five  ways  of  expressing  Purpose,  as 
illustrated  in  §  97,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Ut  with  the  Subjunctive. 

2.  Qui  with  the  Subjunctive. 

3.  Genitive  Gerund  or  Gerundive  with  causa. 

4.  Ad  with  Accusative  Gerund  or  Gerundive. 

5.  Supine. 

Where  the  verb  has  a  plural  object,  there  is  a 
sixth  possibility,  the  Genitive  Gerund  with  a  Plural 
Object.  This  occurs  about  as  often  in  Caesar  as 
its  equivalent,  the  Genitive  Plural  Gerundive,  but 
both  are  rarely  found  and  should  be  avoided.*  Do 
not  use  the  Genitive  Gerund  with  a  singular  object. 

*  In  Caesar's  "  Gallic  War  "  and  "  Civil  War  "  there  are  ninety- 
six  Genitive  Singular  Gerundives,  eight  Genitive  Plural  Gerundives, 
seven  Genitive  Gerunds  with  Plural  Objects,  and  no  other  instance 
of  a  Gerund  with  an  Object. 
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Order  of  Words  in  a  Sentence 

250.  In  what  may  be  called  the  regular  arrange- 
ment of  a  Latin  sentence,  the  Subject,  followed  by 
its  modifiers,  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  Predicate,  preceded  by  its  modifiers, 
at  the  end. 

Dareus  rex  Scythis  bellum  inferre  decrevit,  Darius, 
the  king,  decided  to  make  war  on  the  Scythians. 

But  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  this  order  is  often 
abandoned,  and  the  emphatic  word  or  phrase  is 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  less 
frequently,  at  the  end. 

idem  fecit  M.  Antonius,  the  very  same  thing  was 
done  by  Mark  Antony. 

Special  Usages 

251.  (a)   A  Genitive  regularly  follows  its  noun. 
rex  Germanorum,  king  of  the  Germans. 

(b)  The  Vocative  should  never  come  first  in  a 
sentence,  except  for  special  emphasis. 

qua  re,  patres  conscript!,  consulite  vobis,  therefore, 
conscript  fathers,  look  out  for  yourselves. 

M.  Tulli,  quid  agis  ?  Marcus  Tullius,  what  are 
you  doing? 

(c)  Certain  Adjectives,  such  as  primus,  medius, 
extremus,  summus,  Imus,   reliquus,  often   refer   to   a 
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part  only  of    the  noun  they  modify.      In  such  a 
use  the  Adjective  regularly  precedes  the  Noun. 

media  urbs,  the  middle  of  the  city. 
extremae  fossae,  the  ends  of  the  ditches. 

(d)  Adverbs  regularly  come  just  before  the 
words  they  modify.  This  always  holds  true  for 
non,  when  it  modifies  a  single  word. 

(e)  The  forms  of  sum  are  generally  unimportant 
words,  and  come  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence, 
as  in  English. 

eius  belli  haec  fuit  causa,  the  cause  of  this  war 
was  as  follows. 

(f)  A  Preposition  regularly  precedes  its  Noun ; 
but  when  there  is  a  modifying  Adjective,  it  often 
comes  before  the  Preposition. 

summa  cum  laude,  with  the  highest  credit. 
qua  de  causa,  for  this  reason. 

(g)  A  Relative  regularly  stands  first  in  its 
clause,  except  a  Relative  Substantive  after  a  Prepo- 
sition. 

urbs  in  qua  vivit,  the  city  in  which  he  lives. 

This  rule  applies  also  to  a  Demonstrative  which 
refers  to  some  part  of  the  preceding  sentence. 

(Ji)  Autem,  moreover,  enim,  for,  vero,  but,  quoque, 
also,  regularly  stand  in  the  second  place  in  the  sen- 
tence,   sometimes    in  the    third ;    igitur,  therefore, 
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usually  second.       With  ne  .   .   .  quidem,   not  evert, 
the  emphatic  word  comes  between. 

(t)  The  adjective  Romanus  regularly  follows  its 
noun.  The  ablative  causa,  and  the  rarer  gratia,  for 
the  sake,  always  follow  their  Genitives. 

populus  Romanus,  the  Roman  people. 
pacis  causa,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

Exercises 

252.  Catiline  IV.  17-20.  1.  All  ranks  were  stirred 
by  the  crime  of  these  men,  and  sent  an  army 
against  Catiline  to  save  the  republic.1  2.  Most  of 
those  who  are  in  the  shops,  which  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  are  very  great  lovers  of  peace.  3.  Both 
you  and  I,2  fellow-citizens,  and  the  Roman  people  as  a 
whole,  are  of  one  and  the  same  opinion3  in  regard  to 
the  public  welfare.  4.  You  must,  this  night,  provide 
that  this  empire,  founded  with  so  great  an  effort  and 
established  with  the  highest  courage,  shall  not  here- 
after be  destroyed.  5.  Moreover,  this  tool  of  Len- 
tulus,  (a  man)  of  wretched  condition  and  abandoned 
purpose,  has  been  sent  into  the  midst  of  the  shops  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  fire  to  the  city. 

1  to  save  the  republic.     Express  in  all  possible  ways. 

2  you  and  I ;  in  Latin,  '  I  and  you.'' 

3  opinion,  §§  248  note  1  ;  205. 
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253.  Catiline  IV.  21-24.  There  were  many  great 
Roman  generals  whose  deeds  of  valor  were  remarkable. 
They  fought  not  for  the  sake  of  saving  themselves,  but 
to  free  their  country  from  danger,  and  we  ought  to  re- 
gard them  as  worthy  of  exceptional  honor.1  But  Cic- 
ero must  be  placed  before  them  all,  for  to  see  that 
victors  have  a  place  to  which  they  may  return  is 
surely  a  greater  thing  than  to  open  new  provinces. 

Cicero  had  to  carry  on  an  endless  warfare  with 
ruined  citizens,  who,  after2  they  had  once  been  led 
astray  by  some  madness,  could  not  be  held  in  check 
by  any  force  or  favor.  In  return  for  these  services,3 
Cicero  asked  his  fellow-citizens  to  preserve  his  son 
from  danger,  and  to  remember  that  he  was  the  son  of 
the  man  who  had  devoted 4  himself  to  preserving  the 
liberty  of  the  state. 

1  honor,  §  200. 

2  after,  etc.     Express  by  a  participle  clause. 

3  services  ;  in  Latin,  '  things.'* 

4  devote,  confero. 
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254.  Pompey's  Command,  1-5.  Cicero  had  not  be- 
fore spoken  from  the  Rostra,1  although  he  knew  that 
this  path  to  honorable  distinction  was  open  to  every 
worthy  citizen2  of  Rome.3  He  had,  however,  thought 
that  he  should4  devote  all  his  time  to  defending5  his 
friends ;  and  so  uprightly  had  he  been  engaged  in 
private  suits  that  he  had  secured  a  most  honorable 
reward.  When  he  had  been  elected  praetor,  he  easily 
understood  what  his  friends  thought  of  him ;  and 
decided  that  he  ought  to  use  his  influence  on  behalf  of 
those  who  had  given  him  such  honor.  He  was  espe- 
cially glad  that  he  had  to6  speak  about  the  extraor- 
dinary merit  of  Pompey,  for  words  could  fail  no  one  7 
in  such  a  cause.  Two  powerful  kings  were  making 
war  on  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people.  The  large 
properties  of  Roman  knights  were  at  stake,  and  all, 
both  citizens  and  allies,  demanded  Pompey  as  com- 
mander for  this  war  in  Asia. 

1  Bostra,  Rostra,  -orum. 

2  every  worthy  citizen.     Note  expression  in  text. 

3  of  Home.     Use  an  adjective. 

4  should,  §  106. 

5  to  defending,  §  95. 

6  had  to,  §  105. 

7  no  one.     Dative  with  desum. 
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255.  Pompey' s  Command,  6-10.     Since  we  see  what 

the  issue  is,  let  us  consider  what  we  must  do.     The 

glory  of  the  Eoman  people,  the  safety  of  your  allies, 

and  our  surest  revenues  are  at  stake.     Your  ancestors 

were  eager  for  glory,  and  often  fought  that  they  might 

lack  neither  the  sinews  of  war  nor  the  embellishments 

of   peace.     There  is,  however,  a   deep    stain   on   the 

name  of  the  Eoman  people,  which  ought  to  be  wiped 

out,  in  that1  Mithridates,  who  on  a  single  day,  by  a 

single  order,  put  to  death  so  many  Eoman  citizens, 

has    as  yet   received    no   punishment  worthy   of  his 

crime.2     Sulla  and  Murena  both  celebrated  triumphs 

over   Mithridates ;     but,    though    defeated,3   he    still 

remains  on  his  throne,   and  is  preparing  new  fleets 

and  armies  to  bring  war,  both  by  land  and  sea,  upon 

you  and  your  tributaries. 

1  in  that,  quod.  2  crime,  §  200. 

3  though  defeated,  §  246. 

256.  Pompey's  Command,  11-14.  Our  ancestors 
waged  war  with  the  Carthaginians  in  order  not  to 
permit  those  who  had  treated1  their  allies  unjustly  to 
go  unpunished.  Will  you  not  follow  up  the  murder2  of 
all  these  Eoman  citizens?  Our  allies,  whose  lives 
are  endangered,  wish  their  welfare  to  be  intrusted  to 
Pompey  alone  ;  but  now  that 3  you  have  sent  some  one 
else,  they  do  not  dare  to  ask  for  him  openly.  The 
others  who  have  gone  out  into  the  provinces  are  not 
very  different  from  enemies,  but  Pompey  surpasses 
all  men  in  self-restraint  and  kindness.  Your  largest 
revenues,  also,  are  endangered,  for  the  fields  of  Asia 
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are  very  rich,  and  products  of  great  variety  are  ex- 
ported from  that  province.  You  must,  therefore, 
defend  it  from  the  attacks  of  these  two  kings  who  are 
threatening  you  and  your  allies. 

1  had  treated,  §§  134,  236. 

2  murder,  etc.     Note  text. 

3  now  that,  cum. 

257.  Pompey's  Command,  15-19.  We  know  that 
when  disaster  comes,  then  loss  is  caused,  but  let  us1 
not  forget 2  that  fear  of  loss  often  brings  disaster.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep  from  fear  of 
disaster  those  who  pay  and  those  who  collect  the 
taxes.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  of  slight  importance 3 
for  the  tax-gatherers  in  Asia  to  lose  the  income  of  an 
entire  year  ?  Loss  to  citizens 4  cannot  be  separated 
from  disaster  to  the  state ;  and  you  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  a  care  for5  the  property  of  those  honorable 
men  who  have  invested  large  fortunes  in  Asia,  since 
the  revenues,  which  they  collect,  are  the  sinews  of 
the  state.  If  payment  should  be  suspended  in  Asia, 
credit  would  fail  at  Eome ;  and  unless  you  defend  the 
safety  of  the  allies,  Roman  citizens  will  not  dare  to 
invest  money  in  the  provinces,  because  of  fear  of 
disaster. 

1  let  us,  §  138. 

2  forget,  obliviscor. 

3  of  slight  importance.      Cf.  §  18  of  the  text. 

4  to  citizens.     What  case  ? 

5  you  ought  to  have  a  care  for  ;  in  Latin,  4  ought  to  be  for  a 
care  to  you.1 
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258.  Pompey's  Command,  20-23.  Having  spoken1 
in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  war,  Cicero  said  a 
few  things  about  its  magnitude.  First,2  he  explained 3 
how  much  had  been  done  by  Lucullus,  who  had  been 
sent  a  few  years  4  before  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Mithridates.  On  his  arrival 5  in  Asia,6  he  freed  from 
great  danger  a  city  of  the  Cyzicenes,  which  was  being 
besieged  by  the  well-equipped  forces  of  Mithridates. 
He  conquered  and  sunk  a  large  fleet  which  was  being 
hurried  against  Italy.  Many  cities  of  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia  were  captured,  and  the  king  fled  as  a 
suppliant  to  other  kings.  While 7  all  this  was  being 
done,  the  allies  of  the  Eoman  people  were  safe, 
and  the  revenues  unimpaired.  He  had  accomplished 
so  much  by  his  wise  policy  that  Cicero  wished  to 
bestow  on  him  as  much  praise  as  was  due 8  a  brave 
man  and  a  great  general. 

1  having  spoken.     Use  clause  with  cum  or  quoniam. 
2 first,  primum. 

3  explain,  expono. 

4  years,  §  71. 

5  on  his  arrival.     Use  clause  with  postquam. 

6  in  Asia.     What  case  ? 

7  while,  dum. 

8  was  due,  §  236. 

259.  Pompey's  Command,  24-27.  It  usually  hap- 
pens that  a  king,  in  misfortune,  receives  help  from  all 
those  who  think x  the  name  of  king  is  sacred ;  and  so 
Mithridates,  though  conquered,  was  able  to  get  back 
into  his  kingdom,  and  to  inflict2  so  great  a  disaster 
upon  the  Koman  people  that   it  was  brought  to  the 
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knowledge  of  Lucullus  only  by  rumor.  Although 
this  general  might  have 3  remedied  the  situation/  he 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  army  to  Manius  Glabrio, 
and  to  return  home.  A  war,  therefore,  which  two 
great  kings  are  waging,  and  which  many  tribes  have 
taken  up,  is  both  necessary  and  dangerous.  It  remains 
for  us  to  speak  in  regard  to  putting  a  general  in  charge 
of  this  great  war.  Would  that  the  choice  were  more 
difficult  ! 

1  think,  §  134. 

2  inflict,  infero. 

3  might  have  ;  in  Latin,  l  would  perhaps  have  been  able.'' 

4  situation,  res. 

260.  Pompey's  Command,  28-31.  It  was  necessary 
to  put  in  charge l  of  this  war  a  commander  who  pos- 
sessed extraordinary  knowledge  of  military  science. 
From  his  youth  Pompey  had  been  trained  in  war,  both 
on  land  and  sea,  and  there  was  nothing  depending  on 
experience  in  military  matters,  which  had  escaped  his 
knowledge.  No  man  had  fought  more  often  with  an 
enemy,  no  one  had  subdued  more  provinces  than  he.2 
There  was  no  kind  of  warfare  in  which  he  had  not 
been  trained 3  by  the  fortune  of  the  state.  Not  only  had 
he  waged  wars,  but  he  had  also  finished  them.  This 
being  so,  no  one  could  doubt 4  that  he  surpassed  other 
men  in  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war.  Words 
could  not  be  found  worthy  of  the  merit  of  Pompey. 
All  the  good  qualities  of  a  commander  existed  in  him, 
and  although  other  generals  had  accomplished  much, 
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still 5  no  one  could  be  found  who  was  considered  his 
equal. 

1  put  in  charge,  praeficio.     What  case  follows  ? 

2  he,  §  70. 

3  had  not  been  trained,  §  134. 

4  doubt,  §  78. 
b  still,  tamen. 

261.  Pompey's  Command,  32-35.  For  many  years, 
the  sea  was  so  crowded  with  pirates  that  no  revenues 
were  safe.  Envoys  who  were  coming  to  Rome  from 
foreign  nations  were  captured,  cities  were  plundered 
under  the  very  eyes *  of  the  praetor,  and  even  the  chil- 
dren of  Roman  citizens  were  carried  off.  Let  us  now, 
consider  what  the  incredible  valor  of  one  man  has 
accomplished.  He  set  out  when  the  sea  was  unfit  for 
navigation,  and  within  three  months,  under  his  leader- 
ship, the  long-continued  war  was  finished,  and  not  a 
pirate  ship  remained  to  plunder2 the  Roman  fleets  and 
capture  the  cities  of  their  allies.  If  Pompey  had  not 
accomplished  so  much  against  the  pirates,  Cicero, 
perhaps,3  would  not  have  urged  the  senate  to  put  him 
in  charge  of  the  war  against  Mithridates ;  but  since 
all,  both  citizens  and  allies,  saw  how  quickly  this  dan- 
gerous war  had  been  brought  to  an  end,  they  hoped 4 
that  Pompey,  in  a  short  time,  would  crush  the  forces 
of  Mithridates. 

1  under  the  eyes.     Follow  the  text. 

2  to  plunder,  §  95. 

3  perhaps,  fortasse. 

4  hope,  spero. 
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262.  Pompey's  Command,  36-40.  Pompey  pos- 
sesses l  not  only  this  wonderful  fighting  ability,  but 
also  many  other  good  qualities  of  a  commander.  Con- 
sider, in  the  first  place,  how  great  his  integrity  is,  and 
compare2  him  with  all  the  generals  you  have  seen; 
for  you  know  what  generals  have  taken  off  the  paint- 
ings and  statues  of  the  Greek  towns,  and  who  has 
taken  money  from  the  treasury,  and  divided  it  among 
his  friends.  Recall  what  disasters  our  soldiers 
brought  with  them,  when  they  made  their  marches 
through  Italy ;  then  you  can  judge  what  is  going  on 
abroad,  and  how  many  3  states  of  our  allies  have  been 
ruined.  But  we  should  not  be  surprised  that  Pompey 
is  better  than  the  other  generals,  and  permits  no  one 
to  harm  4  the  allies. 

1  possesses.    Note  text. 

2  compare.  Get  the  verb  from  the  noun  of  related  meaning 
in  the  text.  Note  that  compounds  of  con-  do  not  regularly 
take  the  Dative,  but  take  cum  and  the  Ablative.  (§  89.) 

3  how  many,  quot. 

4  to  harm,  §  242. 

263.  Pompey's  Command,  41-44.  There  were 
formerly  Roman  generals  of  such  self-restraint  that 
our  allies,  even  when  conquered,  esteemed  their  kind- 
ness more  than  they  feared  their  valor.  Believe  me,1 
Pompey  is  a  man  of  equal 2  self-restraint,  and  if  we 
put  him  in  charge  of  this  war,  our  enemies  will  prefer 
to  serve  him  rather  than  to  command  others.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  weight 3  the  prestige  of  our 
commanders   has    in    carrying   on   war,    but   without 
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doubt4  the  enemy  are  strongly  influenced  by  the 
reputation  of  those  whom  we  send  against  them. 
Not  to  say  more  in  regard  to 5  the  prestige  of  Pompey, 
we  know  that  no  name  on  earth  has  ever  been  more 
renowned  than  his.  There  is  no  shore  which  his  fame 
has  not  reached,  and  if  we  put  him  in  charge  of  this 
war,  as6  the  Eoman  people  demand,  he  will  accom- 
plish what  we  all  desire,  and  our  allies  and  tributaries 
will  be  saved.7 

1  me.     What  case  ? 

2  equal,  idem. 

3  how  much  weight  it  has,  quantum  with  valeo. 

4  without  doubt,  sine  dubio. 

5  in  regard  to,  de. 

6  as,  ut  and  Indicative. 

7  save,  conservo. 

264.  Pompey's  Command,  45-48.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  the  good  fortune  of  the  Eoman  people 
brought  Pompey  to  Asia  at  the  critical  moment,  when 
large  forces  of  Tigranes  were  threatening  these  regions ; 
and  we  know  what  he  accomplished  at  that  time 
through  his  prestige.  Did  not x  the  Cretan  states  send 
envoys  to  him,  to  declare  that  they  would  surrender 
to  him  alone?  Did  not  an  envoy  also2  come  from 
Mithridates  himself  to  Pompey,  while  he  was  in 
Spain  ?  These  facts  prove  that  his  prestige  has  been 
very  great  among  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  we  can  easily  judge  that  it  will  have  much 
weight3  at  this  time.  It  now  remains  for  me  to  call 
to  mind  his  good  fortune.     It  can  be  said,  briefly,  that 
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all  things  yielded  to  his  desires,  and  that  the  gods 
granted  him  that  which  others  dared  not  hope  for. 

1  did  not  ?  §  19. 

2  also,  quoque.     See  §  251.  h. 

3  have  much  weight,  multum  valeo. 

265.  Pompey's  Command,  49-54.  If  Pompey  did 
not  have  an  army,  and  could  not  get  other  forces  from 
those  who  have  them,  he  would  still  be !  the  one  to  be 
put  in  charge  of  this  war ;  and  we  could  do  this  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  republic,  for  he  has 2  a  wonder- 
ful ability  and  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  warfare. 
Hortensius  disagrees  with  this  view,  and  thinks  that 
everything  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  one 
man.  If  his  influence  had  prevailed  with  you,  fellow- 
citizens,  when  you  wished  to  choose  one  man  as  general 
against  the  pirates,  all  the  seas  would  even  now  be 
closed  to  us ;  for  the  pirates  used  to  capture 3  our  am- 
bassadors and  praetors,  and  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession we  could  not  defend  our  own  harbors  and 
coasts. 

1  would  be,  etc.  Note  text.  In  such  Contrary  to  Fact  con- 
ditional clauses,  verbs  implying  futurity  are  sometimes  Indica- 
tive and  sometimes  Subjunctive. 

2  has,  etc.    Note  text. 

3  used  to  capture.     What  tense  ? 

266.  Pompey' s  Command,  55-58.  The  Eoman 
people  had  formerly  been  able  to  conquer  the  greatest 
kings,  and  to  maintain  all  their  allies  in  safety,  but 
now  they  were  nowhere  a  match  for  the  pirates. 
Their  commanders  were  no  longer1  ashamed  to  submit 
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to  their  enemies,  although  the  provinces  were  being 
plundered  and  the  seacoast  of  Italy  pillaged.  There 
was  one  commander  who  seemed  able  to  free  them 
from  their  misery  and  disgrace,  and  he  was  put  in 
charge2  of  the  war,  in  accordance  with  the  Gabinian 
law.  Pompey  asked 3  that  he  be  permitted  4  to  take 
Gabinius  with  him  as  lieutenant,  but  objection  was 
made  because  Gabinius  had  been 5  tribune  the  preced- 
ing6 year.  Cicero,  however,  said  that  he  would  refer 
the  matter  of  his  appointment7  to  the  senate,  if  the 
consuls  should  hesitate,  and  that  nothing  would  pre- 
vent him  from  defending 8  the  rights  of  the  people. 

1  no  longer,  non  iam. 

2  put  in  charge,  praeficio. 

3  asked,  §  64. 

4  be  permitted,  §  239. 
6  had  been,  §  126. 

6  preceding,  proximus. 

7  the  matter  of  his  appointment;  in  Latin,  '  concerning 
appointing  him!1 

8  from  defending,  §  78. 

267.  Pompey's  Command,  59-62.  Catulus  was  a 
man  of  great  influence  among  the  Roman  people,  and 
his  worth  and  integrity  were  such  that  Cicero  said 
that  all  hope  would  be  put l  in  him,  if  anything  hap- 
pened to  Pompey.  Cicero,  however,  disagreed  with 
him  when  he  said  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  con- 
trary to  the  established  customs  of  their  ancestors. 
It  seemed  to  Cicero  that  the  state  ought2  to  make  new 
plans  suit 3  new  circumstances,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ability  of  the  greatest  generals,  especially4  when 
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danger  threatened  the  citizens.  In  the  case  of  Pom- 
pey  himself,  many  precedents  had  been  established 
with  the  consent  of  Catulus.  When  he  was  a  mere 
youth  and  a  private  citizen,  he  had  been  in  command 
of  an  army,  and  was  sent  to  Africa  to  conduct  the  war 
in  that  province.  After  he  had  brought  back  a  victo- 
rious army,  he  celebrated  a  triumph,  although  he  was 
a  knight.  He  had  even  been  made  consul,  before  he 
could  legally  hold  any  other  office. 

1  would  be  put,  §  73.  2.  2  ought.    Use  oportet. 

3  make  suit.   One  word.  4  especially,  praesertim. 

268.  Pompey's  Command,  63-66.  Although  you 
sent  out  Pompey  for  the  war  with  the  pirates  against 
the  protest  of  Hortensius,  nevertheless  he  admitted 
that  he  and  the  other  leaders  ought  to  yield  to  your 
authority,  for  you  can  defend  it  against  their  oppo- 
sition. This  war  in  Asia  requires  a  man  with  great 
military  ability,  and  also  (one)  with  very  great  self- 
restraint.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  disasters  have 
been  brought  upon 1  our  allies  by  the  men 2  you  have 
picked  out  to  send  with  supreme  command  among 
foreign  nations.  What  wealthy  city  is  there  in  Asia 
which  has  not  been  plundered  by  these  men  ?  What 
temple  that  they  have  held  sacred?  I  should  be  glad 
to  think 3  that  Hortensius  did  not  see4  the  sufferings  of 
our  allies,  or  know  how  much  we  are5  hated  by  them. 

1  bring  upon,  infero.  2  men,  §  11. 

3  should  be  glad  to  think;  in  Latin,  'should  gladly  think.' 
See  §  147.  4  did  not  see.     When  ? 

5  are.  Follow  the  rule  for  sequence,  §  81.  In  English,  also, 
ivere  might  be  substituted  for  are. 
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269.  Pompey's  Command,  67-71.  Shall  we  send1 
to  our  provinces  men  who  cause  us  to  be  disgraced  2 
among  all  our  allies,  or  shall  we  put  in  charge  of  our 
army  a  commander  who  is  able  to  restrain 3  himself  and 
his  soldiers  ?  For  a  long  time  we  have  accomplished  4 
nothing  with  our  fleets,  but  now  we  have  a  general 
who  is  not  only  skilled  in  military  matters,  but  is  also 
so  self-controlled 5  that  the  allies  are  glad  to  have  him 
come  into  the  provinces  with  an  army.  I  do  not  urge 
you  to  put  all  power  into  the  hands  of  Pompey  because 
I  think  that  I  shall  secure  his  favor,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  state,  whose  safety  I  put  before  my  own  advan- 
tage. With  him  as  commander,  this  war  will  be  finished 
and  the  Roman  people  will  rule6  all  nations,  on  land 
and  sea. 

1  shall  we  send,  §§  20,  213. 

2  to  be  disgraced,  §  73. 

3  restrain,  cohibeo. 

4  have  accomplished,  §  210. 

5  so  self-contr oiled  ;  in  Latin,  '  of  so  great  self-controV 

6  rule,  impero. 
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270.  Archias,  1-4.  The  oration  for  the  poet 
Archias  was  delivered1  by  Cicero  in  the  year2  b.c.  62, 
before  a  Roman  praetor  and  jurors,  in  a  court  estab- 
lished by  law.  Archias,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  a  man 
of  the  greatest  learning,  was  born  at  Antioch,  of  noble 
station.  From  his  boyhood  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  literature,  and  quickly  surpassed  all,  in 
a  city  which  was  filled  with  educated  men.  In  this 
oration,  Cicero  said  that  Archias  had  been  his  guide  in 
entering  on  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  among  the  first 3  to  bring  aid  to  him  from 
whom  he  had  received  encouragement  and  instruction. 
He  wTas  afraid  that  it  might  seem  strange  to  the  jurors 
that  an  orator  4  should  speak  on  behalf  of  a  poet,  and 
he  urged  them  not  to  forget 5  that  all  arts  were  bound 
together  by  a  kind  of  relationship. 

1  deliver,  habeo. 

2  in  the  year.  See  §  55.  Silanus  and  Murena  were  the 
consuls  in  this  year. 

3  among  the  first  to.     Note  §  1  of  the  text. 

4  orator,  orator,  -oris. 
b  forget,  obliviscor. 

271.  Archias,  5-8.  At  present,  the  people  of  Ta- 
rentum  and  Naples  do  not  cultivate  the  Greek  arts 
very  vigorously,  but  at  that  time,  they  gave  Archias 
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their  attention,1  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
honor;  and  he  was  thought  worthy  of  recognition 
not  only  by  all  the  most  scholarly  and  cultivated 
men,  but  also  by  those  who  wished  to  learn  some- 
thing from  him.  He  found  here  at  Rome  two  consuls 
who  could2  furnish  him  great  achievements  to  de- 
scribe, and  many  others  who  wished3  to  show  favor 
to  a  man  of  so  great  genius  and  character.  The  law 
of  Silvanus  and  Carbo  granted  citizenship  to  the 
citizens  of  allied  states,  if  they  had  had  a  residence 
in  Italy  and  registered  with  a  praetor.  Archias  had 
been  a  citizen  of  Heraclia  for  many  years,  he  had 
at  this  time  a  residence  at  Eome,  and4  he  registered 
with  Quintus  Metellus. 

1  gave  their  attention.     Note  text. 

2  could,  §  134. 

3  wished.  A  Characteristic  Subjunctive  is  possible,  but  the 
Indicative  is  preferable,  as  emphasizing  the  fact. 

4  and.  In  a  series  of  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  et  should 
be  used  between  every  two  or  not  at  all.  The  enclitic  -que 
may  be  used  with  the  last  only. 

272.  Archias,  9-12.  We  know  that  Archias  had 
a  residence  at  Rome  for  many  years  before  citizen- 
ship was  given,  that  he  registered  with1  the  praetor, 
and  that  his  name  was  inscribed  in  the  records  of 
Metellus.  Since  this  is  so,  why  should  we  be  unwill- 
ing to  grant  to  him  the  rights  of  citizenship,  which 
have  been  given  to  so  many  men  of  ordinary  ability  ? 
Do  you  say  that  he  cannot  be  a  citizen  because 
the  census  does  not  show  that  he  was  enrolled  ?  We 
all  know  that  he  was  not  in  Italy  when  Caesar  and 
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Crassus   were   censors,    and   for   this   reason,   we   do 
not  find  his  name  on  the  records. 

Does  it  seem  strange2  to  you  that  I  take  delight 
in  this  man?  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
the  poet  supplies  me  with  that  which  refreshes  my 
mind  when  it  is  wearied,  and  that  from  the  study 
of  literature  I  am  able  to  bring  forth  that  which 
is  for  the  common  good. 

1  with,  apud. 

2  seem  strange.     See  §  3  of  the  text. 

273.  Archias,  13-15.  There  are  some  who  blame1 
me  because  I  devote  to  the  study  of  literature  the 
time  which  others  take  for  pleasure.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  justly  be  angry  with  me,  because  from 
these  studies  I  draw  whatever  ability  in  speaking  I 
have.2  In  the  lives  of  the  greatest  men  are  examples 
which  all  ought  to  imitate,  yet  these  would  never 
have  been  put  before  us,  had  they  not  been  carefully 
portrayed3  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  We 
cannot  say  that  all  great  men  have  been  trained 
by  the  study  of  literature.  Some  have  been  great, 
without  education,  because  of  an  exceptional  natural 
ability.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  something  re- 
markable comes  into  existence  when  education  is 
added  to  natural  ability. 

1  blame,  §  134. 

2  whatever  I  have  ;  in  Latin,  '  however  much  is  in  meS 

3  carefully  portrayed.    Use  one  word. 

274.  Archias,  16-18.  Marcus  Cato  was  a  very 
learned  man  for  his  time,  who  devoted  himself  to  the 
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study  of  literature ;  and  if  he  had  sought  from  this 
study  nothing  but  pleasure,  it  would  still  have 
afforded  him  a  refuge  in  time  of  trouble,  and  a  solace 
in  old  age.  For  this*  not  only  is  a  most  dignified 
relaxation  for2  the  mind,  but  also  helps  us  to  under- 
stand and  cultivate  a  love  for 2  the  highest  art  and  for 
the  wonderful  activities  of  the  mind ;  for  we  ought  to 
admire  these  even  more  than  surpassing  grace  of  body. 
Without  having  written3  a  single  word,  gentlemen, 
Archias  can  deliver  extempore  most  excellent  verses 
upon  the  very  topics  that  are  under  discussion,  and 
like  all  poets,  is  inspired,  as  it  were,  by  the  spirit  of 
the  gods. 

1  this.  Demonstrative  Pronouns,  like  Relatives,  agree  with 
their  Predicate  Nouns  when  they  have  them,  instead  of  with  the 
words  to  which  they  refer. 

2  for;  in  Latin,  *o/.' 

3  without  having  written.     Note  text. 

275.  Archias,  19-22.  Among  many  nations,  the 
name  of  poet  has  been  held  sacred,  and  even  beasts 
have  been  influenced  by  his  song.  Surely  the  verses 
of  the  poet  ought  to  be  pleasing  to  us,  who  have  been 
trained l  in  all  that  is  best.  Shall  we  be  indifferent 
to  Archias,  who  is  our  own  poet,  and  has  spread  abroad 
the  glory  of  the  Eoman  people  ?  He  has  described 
the  Mithridatic  war,  when  Lucullus  opened  up 2  Pon- 
tus  for  us  and  routed  a  countless  number  of  Armenians, 
and  when  Cyzicus  was  saved,  and  the  fleet  of  the  enemy 
was  sunk  off  Tenedos.  He  has  not  only  made  the 
name  of  Lucullus  renowned,  but  has  also  brought  great 
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honor  to  the  Roman  people.  Even  if  he  were  not  a 
citizen,  he  would  be  worthy3  of  citizenship,  because 
by  his  genius  these  great  deeds  have  been  made 
known. 

1  have  been  trained.     What  person  ?    For  mood  see  §  216. 

2  opened  up,  §  224.  2. 

3  worthy,  dignus. 

276.  Archias,  23-27.  If  any  one  thinks  that  the 
fame  of  the  Roman  people  has  been  less  widely  spread 
abroad  because  Archias  made  use  of  Greek/  he  is  mis- 
taken. Greek  is  read  everywhere,  and  by  his  verses 
the  poet  has  caused  the  name  of  the  Roman  people  to 
reach  beyond2  the  limits  where  Latin  is  read.  All 
the  greatest  generals  are  influenced  by  the  desire  for 
glory,  and  wish  to  have  their  deeds  written  about ;  for 
they  know  that  their  names  will  perish,3  unless  they 
find  in  the  poet  the  herald  of  their  deeds  of  valor.4  If 
our  commanders  have  considered  excellence  in  writ- 
ing as  worthy  of  reward,  and  have  even  granted 
citizenship  to  those  who  have  recorded  their  accom- 
plishments, surely  we,  in  this  city,  ought  not  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  safety  of  Archias,  especially  since 
his  citizenship  is  already  established 5  by  law. 

1  make  use  of  Greek,  Graece  scribo. 

2  beyond,  extra. 

3  perish,  pereo. 

4  deeds  of  valor.     One  word. 

5  citizenship  established.     See  §  22  of  the  text. 

277.  Archias,  28-32.  Archias  had  begun  (to  de- 
scribe) in  verse  the  things  that  I  did  in  my  consulship 
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in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  the  citizens.  Because  of 
a  love  for  glory  which  was  perhaps  too  keen,  I  urged 
him  to  carry1  the  thing  through;  for  if  the  reward  of 
glory  be  taken  away,  gentlemen,  why  should  the  mind 
be  crushed 2  by  so  many  toils  and  cares  ?  And  should 
we  not  seem  most  narrow-minded  if  our  thoughts  were 
restricted  to3  the  limits  of  our  own  lives?  For  my 
part,4 1  would  much  rather  leave  behind  me  a  portrait 
of  my  virtues,  drawn  by  a  man  of  the  greatest  genius, 
than  a  statue,  which5  is  the  likeness  of  the  body  and 
not  of  the  mind. 

1  to  carry.     Either  as  in  the  text,  or  with  ut  and  the  Sub- 
junctive. 

2  be  crushed,  §  213. 

3  to  ;  in  Latin,  '  by.1 

4  for  my  part,  ego. 

5  which,  §  172. 


COLLEGE    ENTRANCE    EXAMINATION 
PAPERS 

BRYN  MAWR 

Autumn,  1908 

For  six  days  the  Gauls  had  in  vain  besieged  the 
camp  of  Quintus  Cicero.  On  the  seventh  day  they 
succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  huts  (casae)  in  the 
camp,  and  at  the  same  time  they  made  an  assault 
with  all  their  forces.  Not  even  then  did  the  Romans 
give  way,  although  they  were  scorched  (torreo)  on  all 
sides  by  the  flames  and  hard  pressed  by  vast  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  on  this  same  day  that  two  of 
the  centurions  displayed  the  greatest  courage.  These 
two  men,  Titus  Pulfio  and  Lucius  Varenus,  had  long 
been  rivals  in  bravery.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight 
Pulfio  cried  out,  "  This  day  shall  decide  our  dis- 
pute,7' and  rushed  alone  against  the  enemy's  column. 
But  although  he  fought  bravely,  he  was  being  sur- 
rounded and  would  have  been  slain,  had  not  Varenus 
rushed  to  his  aid  and  driven  back  his  assailants. 
Thus  it  happened  that  he  saved  one  who  had  been 
his  personal  enemy,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which 
of  the  two  displayed  the  greater  bravery. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  somebody  may  ask 
how  a  serious  war  can  still  exist,  and  this  question 
seems  to  be  not  without  reason.     In  the  first  place, 

199 
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although  Mithridates  was  thoroughly  defeated  by 
Lucullus,  nevertheless  the  war  was  not  finished,  for 
the  king  himself  escaped  into  Armenia,  while  our 
soldiers  were  gathering  the  booty  that  he  had  left 
behind.  Not  only  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia, 
aided  him,  but  many  nations  were  aroused  against 
us  by  the  belief  that  our  troops  had  been  brought 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  richest 
temples  and  shrines.  Secondly,  Lucullus  was  ham- 
pered by  the  fact  that  the  region  was  so  far  from 
Rome  and  that  his  soldiers  were  overcome  with  home- 
sickness (desiderium  suorum).  Thus  our  advance  was 
delayed  and  Mithridates  had  time  to  collect  another 
army. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA 

August,  1908 
Elementary 
Caesar  sent  the  cavalry  ahead  and  followed  with 
all  his  forces.  When  he  had  made  a  three  days' 
(triduum)  march  through  their  territory  he  learned 
from  captives  that  the  enemy  had  encamped  across  the 
river.     Labienus  was  sent  ahead  to  fortify  the  bridge. 

Advanced  (Preliminary) 
The  enemy,  deceived  by  these  things,  approached 
nearer  the  camp,  and  drew  up  in  a  line  of  battle  on 
the  disadvantageous  ground  which  intervened  between 
it  and  the  stream  (rivus,  M.  2).  They  then  sent 
heralds  (praeco,  M.  3)  around  to  proclaim  (pronuntio, 
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1)  that  they  would  spare  (parco,  3)  those  who  should 
come  over  to  them  before  the  third  hour.  They  even 
began  to  tear  down  the  rampart  by  hand ;  so  greatly 
did  they  despise  our  men.  Then  Caesar  sent  out  his 
forces  by  all  the  gates.  The  Gauls,  thoroughly  terri- 
fied by  the  sudden  sally,  took  to  flight  (say  gave  them- 
selves into  flight),  and  many  of  them  were  killed. 

Advanced  (Final) 
Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa  with  his  brother 
Quintus  when  he  heard  that  he  had  been  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  and  at  once  decided  to  set  out  for 
Astura.  After  he  had  twice  embarked  and  twice 
returned  to  land,  he  came  to  his  villa  at  Formiae. 
While  he  was  staying  here,  he  was  informed  that 
soldiers  were  approaching.  Even  then,  when  he 
might  have  escaped,  he  was  betrayed  by  a  man  whom 
he  had  once  defended.  When  the  soldiers  had  come 
up,  he  made  no  resistance  (nihil  resistebat)  and  was 
quickly  slain.  His  head  and  hands  were  taken  to 
Antony  at  Eome  and  fastened  to  the  Rostra. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   CHICAGO 

June,  1908 
Elementary 

1.  Caesar  advised  his  soldiers  not  to  cross  this 
swamp,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  attacked  in 
an  unfavorable  position. 

2.  If  these  forces  had  been  with  us,  we  should  not 
have  awaited  your  arrival,  but  should  have  attacked 
you  of  our  own  accord. 
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3.  When  neither  army  began  to  cross,  Caesar 
ordered  the  lieutenants  to  lead  their  men  back  to  camp. 

4.  The  enemy  had  for  so  long  a  time  kept  within 
the  walls,  that  the  Romans  thought  they  had  accepted 
the  terms  of  peace. 

5.  The  soldiers  are  mindful  of  their  duty  to  Caesar 
and  will  not  forget  their  former  valor. 

6.  Since  everything  had  to  be  done  at  one  time, 
the  general  persuaded  the  lieutenants  to  come  to  his 
assistance. 

September,  1906 

Advanced 

Having  finished  the  German  war,  Caesar  resolved  to 
cross  the  Rhine,  a  very  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  river, 
which  divides  Gaul  from  Germany.  His  strongest 
reason  was  that,  seeing  the  Germans  were  so  easily 
induced  to  make  inroads  into  Gaul,  he  wished  to  show 
them  that  the  Romans  had  both  the  power  and  the 
courage  to  carry  the  war  into  their  country.  Accord- 
ingly, he  made  the  necessary  preparations,  and, 
considering  it  neither  safe,  nor  suitable  to  his  own 
dignity  and  that  of  the  Roman  people,  to  make  the 
passage  in  boats,  he  caused  a  bridge  to  be  constructed 
over  the  river,  by  which  to  transport  his  troops.  Hav- 
ing placed  a  strong  guard  at  either  end  of  the  bridge, 
he  marched  the  rest  of  his  army  with  all  possible 
speed  into  the  territories  of  the  Sygambri. 

Vocabulary:  to  resolve,  constituere ;  to  induce,  inducer 'e; 
inroad,  incursio,  -onis ;  suitable  to,  ex  with  ablative;  guard, 
praesidium. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  BOAED 

June,  1907 
Elementary 

After  waiting  a  few  days  until  the  rest  of  his  forces 
should  arrive,  Caesar  decided  that  he  ought  to  cross 
the  river.  As  this  was  very  broad  and  very  deep,  he 
made  use  of  boats,  which  he  persuaded  the  Gauls 
to  furnish  (praebeo).  Upon  landing  (egredior),  he 
pitched  his  camp  in  a  suitable  spot,  and  soon,  with 
the  greatest  ease,  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat. 

Advanced 
In  my  opinion,  Pompeius  is  the  best  commander  we 
can  choose.  To  say  nothing  of  his  ability  (virtus), 
his  reputation  (auctoritas) ,  and  his  good  fortune, 
advantages  (res)  which  every  great  general  must  pos- 
sess, where  shall  we  find  a  man  who  either  is  or  ought 
(debere)  to  be  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  mili- 
tary matters?  In  his  boyhood,  he  was  a  soldier  in 
the  army  of  a  distinguished  general.  In  his  early 
manhood  (iniens  adulescentia),  he  was  himself  the 
commander-in-chief  of  a  very  large  army.  Pompeius 
has  carried  on  more  wars  than  the  rest  of  us  have 
read  of  in  our  books;  he  has  conquered  (devincere) 
more  provinces  than  other  '  men  have  longed  for. 
Finally,  what  kind  of  war  can  there  be  in  which  he 
has  not  been  trained  (exercere)  ?  African,  Transal- 
pine, Spanish,  civil,  servile,  naval,  —  all  these  wars 
were  not  only  carried  on  but  brought  to  a  successful 
issue  (conficere)  by  this  one  man. 
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June,  1908 

Elementary 

If  I  had  been  informed  by  my  scouts  (explorator) 
that  the  enemy  were  only  two  miles  away,  I  should 
not  now  despair  of  safety.  But,  since  there  seemed 
to  be  no  danger,  most  of  my  men  went  off  to  pillage 
(populor)  the  neighboring  farms  (ager).  Few  remain 
with  me,  and  I  fear  that  we  can  no  longer  resist  the 
superior  numbers  (multitudo)  of  our  assailants  (proper 
participle  of  oppugno). 

Advanced 

Gaius  Fimbria,  whom  we  lately  had  in  this  city, 
was  by  far  the  most  reckless,  and,  as  all  acknowledge 
except  those  who  are  mad  (furere)  themselves,  the 
most  insane  of  men.  He  had  seen  to  it  (curare)  that 
during  the  funeral  of  Gaius  Marius  a  wound  was  given 
to  (one  word)  Quintus  Scaevola,  the  most  just,  the 
most  illustrious  man  of  our  state,  [a  man]  of  whose 
renown  this  is  not  the  place  to  say  much ;  although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  more  than  is  held  in  mem- 
ory by  the  Eoman  people.  Afterwards,  when  Fimbria 
found  that  Scaevola  might  live,  he  set  a  day  for  his 
trial  (diem  dicere  alieui).  Upon  being  asked  what 
accusation  he  was  going  to  make  (one  ivord)  against  a 
man  to  whom  nobody  could  render  adequate  (satis  com- 
mode) praise,  they  say  that  his  reply  was :  "  Because 
he  did  not  receive  the  entire  weapon  in  his  body." 
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DARTMOUTH 

•June,  1908 

Since  this  is  so,  in  the  first  place  I  praise  your 
wish  and  your  opinion  ;  then  I  urge  you  to  hold  fast 
(manere)  your  opinion,  and  not  to  fear  the  violence 
of  any  man.  I  think  that  you  have  sufficient  courage 
and  perseverance,  and  I  have  no  doubt  about  your 
ability  (facultas)  to  complete  the  business. 

September,  1908 

I  want  now  to  say  a  little  about  myself.  Though  I 
know  that  I  have  many  enemies,  I  shall  never  regret 
what  I  have  done.  For  death  is  in  store  for  every  one, 
and,  if  I  must  die,  I  shall  die  happy  in  the  thought 
that  no  one  has  attained  so  great  honor  as  myself. 

HAEVAED 

June,  1908 

Elementary 

Larcius  and  Herminius,  seeing  Horatius  stand 
alone,  ran  across  the  bridge  to  help  him ;  and  these 
three  men  fought  so  bravely  that  the  enemy  were 
afraid.  "If  the  Etruscans  cross  the  river,"  said 
Horatius,  "our  city  will  be  captured." 

Advanced 
In  Caesar's   consulship  Ariovistus    sent  envoys  to 
the   Senate   to   ask    the    friendship    of   the  Eomans ; 
which  was  granted  to  him.     But  the  very  next  year 
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he  found  himself  attacked  by  Caesar.  At  this  time 
the  Senate  was  not  friendly  to  Caesar.  We  are  told 
that  some  of  the  nobles  sent  word  by  messengers  to 
Ariovistus  that,  if  he  killed  Caesar,  he  would  do  a 
favor  to  many  leading  men  in  Rome.  This  story 
seems  doubtful.  If  Ariovistus  had  conquered  Caesar, 
the  Romans  would  have  lost  Gaul ;  but  Caesar  refused 
to  lead  his  army  away  from  the  region.  —  Based  on 
Caesar:  Gallic  War,  I,  40,  44. 

September,  1908 
Elementary 

The  Senate  knew  that  Hannibal  had  done  many 
injuries  to  the  Romans,  and  they  thought  that  if  they 
should  kill  or  capture  him,  they  would  have  no  fear. 
But  when  Hannibal  found  out  their  plans  he  fled  on 
his  own  ship  to  King  Antiochus,  who  was  an  enemy 
of  the  Romans. 

Advanced 

The  legions  were  arranged  on  a  hill,  and  when  they 
saw  the  Gauls  coming  up  flung  their  javelins  at  them. 
Often  one  javelin  would  pierce  several  shields.  The 
hands  of  the  Gauls  became  so  encumbered  that  they 
could  not  fight  with  ease.  Just  then  the  legions  drew 
their  swords  and  made  a  rush.  But  having  driven  the 
Gauls  to  their  camp,  they  were  themselves  attacked 
by  another  division  of  the  enemy.  Meeting  these 
with  his  third  line,  Caesar  sent  two  lines  to  attack  the 
camp.  He  says  that  they  took  it  at  evening.  —  Based 
on  Caesar  :  Gallic  War,  I,  24-26. 
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LELAND    STANFOED 

August,  1908 

Elementary 

1.  He  came  to  Kome  to  see  Cicero. 

2.  He  says  that  they  fought  with  him. 

3.  Caesar  gave  orders  for  the  building  of  a  bridge. 

4.  Before  a  battle  a  general  made  a  short  speech  to 
his  troops,  who  showed  their  approval  by  shouts. 

5.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  go. 

6.  When  Caesar  heard  that  G-alba  had  routed  the 
enemy  in  the  Alps,  he  believed  that  there  were  no 
longer  any  tribes  of  Gaul  which  would  try  to  renew 
hostilities  with  the  Eomans.  And  so  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  he  wrent  to  Illyricum  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  country  and  people. 

Advanced 

On  December  5  the  senate  met  to  consider  what 
punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  conspirators, 
and  Decimus  Junius  Silanus,  consul  elect,  was  first 
asked  his  opinion.  He  declared  that  he  thought 
the  men  deserved  the  severest  punishment,  meaning 
thereby  that  they  ought  to  be  executed.  Though 
many  assented  to  this  view,  Nero  urged  that  no  action 
be  taken  on  that  day,  because,  as  he  said,  there  was 
not  sufficient  force  at  hand  (adesse)  to  carry  out  the 
senate's  decrees.  Then  Julius  Caesar  arose  and 
warned  the  senators  that  they  could  not  lawfully 
put  Eoman  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial,  as  Sila- 
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nils  had  proposed,  reminding  them  that  their  ances- 
tors had  allowed  even  condemned  criminals  to  go  into 
exile  if  they  chose. 

PRINCETON 

June,  1908 
Elementary 

1.  While  Caesar  was  staying  in  this  place  for  the 
sake  of  supplies,  he  learned  that  the  Morini  would  do 
what  he  had  ordered. 

2.  He  commanded  the  soldiers  to  throw  away  their 
spears  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  their  swords  more  easily. 

3.  Crassus  feared  that  the  auxiliaries,  in  whom  he 
did  not  have  much  confidence,  would  desert  him. 

4.  But  if  Catiline  had  remained  in  the  city  to  this 
day,  we  should  have  had  to  fight  with  him  and  should 
never  have  freed  the  state  from  danger. 

Advanced 
Who  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  Sextus 
Roscius  killed  his  father?  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  his 
accusers  have  formed  a  conspiracy  against  an  innocent 
man,  inasmuch  as  they  are  unable  to  advance  a  single 
motive,  however  fictitious,  for  so  great  a  crime.  More- 
over, the  obvious  reason  for  conspiring  against  him  is 
this,  that  they  may  possess  in  peace  the  estates  from 
which  they  have  expelled  him.  Since  this  is  the  case, 
ought  you  not  then  to  acquit  him  of  parricide  and  to 
condemn  them  to  death  on  the  charge  of  conspiracy? 
If  you  do  not  do  so,  you  will  prove  yourselves  entirely 
unfit  to  be  judges. 
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SHEFFIELD  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 
June, 1908 
Caesar  saw  that  the  enemy  were  very  much  fright- 
ened, for  they  did  not  stop  fleeing  till  they  came  into 
the  confines  of  the  Snessiones.  The  Suessiones  are 
nearer  to  the  Remi  than  the  Lingones.  Caesar  led  a 
large  army  into  Gaul,  and  went  into  winter  quarters. 
He  thought  he  would  take  the  town  of  Noviodunum 
by  storm  in  the  following  summer.  If  he  had  re- 
mained longer  in  Gaul,  he  would  have  captured  the 
city. 

September,  1908 

When  the  council  had  been  dismissed,  all  the  chiefs 
came  to  Caesar  and  begged  of  him  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  return  to  camp.  Caesar  said  that  he  had 
been  informed  of  what  they  had  done. 

Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Caesar  to  ask  aid.  When 
Caesar  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Eorae  he 
received  a  letter  from  Pompey. 

SMITH 

September,  1908 
Advanced 

1.  Leave  Borne  at  once,  Catiline,  that  you  may  show 
yourself  an  open  enemy  to  the  state ! 

2.  Do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to 
depart. 

3.  Although  Cicero  saw  that  he  had  undertaken  a 
never-ending  conflict  with  wicked  citizens,  yet  he  said 
he  would  not  repent  of  his  deed.     And  in  place  of  the 
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triumph  which  he  might  have  had,  he  demanded  noth- 
ing except  the  everlasting  remembrance  of  his  consul- 
ship. Some  one  may  say  that  the  Republic  owes 
greater  thanks  and  praise  to  Scipio  and  Marius ;  but 
we  cannot  deny  that  Cicero  saved  the  commonwealth 
at  a  time  of  great  peril.  Since  this  is  so,  may  we  not 
give  some  place  to  this  illustrious  man  among  distin- 
guished Romans  ? 

VASSAE 
September,  1908 

1.  When  he  asked  the  spies  what  they  had  found 
out,  they  answered  that  the  enemy  were  pitching  camp 
three  miles  from  the  river. 

2.  Although  there  were  some  who  were  unwilling 
to  obey  Caesar,  most  of  the  soldiers  begged  him  to 
lead  them  into  battle. 

3.  While  the  general  was  delaying  in  Rome,  legates 
came  to  inform  him  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Belgians. 

4.  On  the  following  day  Caesar  commanded  his 
men  to  cross  the  river  in  boats. 

After  Caesar  had  been  put  to  death  and  men  feared 
there  would  be  a  new  war,  Cicero  tried  to  persuade 
the  Senate  to  pardon  Brutus  and  his  friends.  This  he 
would  have  accomplished,  if  Antony  had  not  aroused 
their  anger  by  his  words,  for  he  declared  that  all 
would  be  cowards  if  they  should  not  avenge  the  death 
of  so  great  a  man.  There  was  no  doubt  after  this 
that  the  people  would  refuse  to  obey  Cicero,  and  he 
indeed  decided  to  leave  Rome  because  he  believed  that 
Antony  wished  to  kill  him. 
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WELLESLEY 

September,  1908 

I.  Since  he  could  not  find  out  from  the  Gauls  what 
he  wanted  to  know  of  the  island  of  Britain,  Caesar 
determined  to  send  Commius,  king  of  the  Atrebates, 
to  the  Britons  to  urge  them  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  people.  Upon  his  arrival,  although  he 
came  as  an  ambassador,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into 
chains.  Caesar,  therefore,  immediately  transported  a 
part  of  his  army  to  the  coast  of  the  island,  and  after 
a  successful  battle  with  the  Britons  demanded  the 
restoration  of  Commius  and  the  surrender  of  a  large 
number  of  hostages. 

II.  Catiline  is  not  the  man  to  be  frightened  by  my 
voice  and  driven  into  exile.  But  if  he  could  be  per- 
suaded to  go  out  of  the  city,  and  if  his  band  of  con- 
spirators would  put  the  city  wall  between  themselves 
and  loyal  citizens,  then  we  would  be  relieved  of  fear, 
and  I  should  be  glad,  even  if  a  storm  of  unpopularity 
should  threaten  me.  Bat  if  Catiline  goes  alone  to 
that  camp  of  our  enemies,  then  those  of  his  followers 
who  remain  must  expect  the  punishment  long  since 
due  to  their  wickedness. 

YALE 

June,  1908 

Cicero  had  managed  things  so  carefully  that  they 
could  not  have  been  managed  better  by  the  immortal 
gods  themselves.     He  desired,  however,  no  reward,  no 
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sign  of  honor j  no  monument  for  his  labor.  But  he 
did  desire  that  the  memory  of  this  day  should  remain 
forever  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Roman  people. 
He  begged  them  never  to  forget  what  he  had  done 
in  their  behalf.  He  asked  them  to  remember  that 
through  him  they  had  escaped  from  a  very  great 
danger  and  that  their  homes  and  their  city  were 
again  safe. 

September,  1908 

Since  Catiline  openly  confessed  that  he  was  an 
enemy  of  the  commonwealth,  Cicero  could  drive  him 
away  from  the  city.  For  by  his  speech  he  frightened 
Catiline  so  much  that  he  fled  the  next  day  to  Manlius. 
And,  since  the  city-wall  was  between  them,  Cicero  no 
longer  feared  Catiline.  But,  he  said,  there  wrere  other, 
more  dangerous  enemies,  those  who  dissimulated,  who 
stayed  at  Rome.  These  miserable  people  Cicero  bade 
follow  their  leader,  so  that  the  city  might  be  free  from 
them. 
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Note.  —  Regular  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  are  indicated  by 


the  figure  1. 


able,  be  able,    possum,   posse, 

potul. 
accuse,  acctiso,  1. 
across,  trans,  prep,  with  ace. 
advance,  progredior,  I,  gressus. 
advise,   moneo,  ere,    ui,    itus, 

with  ace,  and  ut  with  sub- 

junct. 
affair,  res,  rei,  /. 
after,    post,   prep,    with   ace. ; 

postquam,  conj.  (§  110). 
against,  in,  prep,  with  ace. 
ago,  ante,  adv. 
aid  (noun),  auxilium,  li,  n. 
aid  (verb),  sublevo,  1. 
alarm,   permoveo,    ere,    movl, 

motus. 
all,  omnis,  e ;  totus,  a,  um. 
ally,  socius,  soci,  m. 
alone,  solus,  a,  um. 
although,  cum  with  subjunct.  ; 

quamquam  with  indie. 
ambassador,  legates,  i,  m. 
among,  apud,  prep,  with  ace. 
and,  et,  -que,  atque. 
and  not,  neque. 
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announce,  nfintio,  1. 

any,  any  one,  anything,  aliquis, 

aliqua,  aliquid     (aliquod); 

quis,    qua,     quid     (quod) 

after  si,  nisi,  ne,  num. 
approach,  appropinquo,  1. 
means  of  approach,  accessus, 

us,  m. 
Aquitania,  Aquitania,  ae,  /. 
Ariovistus,  Ariovistus,  I,  m. 
arms,  arm  a,  orum,  n. 
army,  exercitus,  us,  m. 
arouse,  incito,  1. 
arrival,  adventus,  us,  m. 
arrive,  pervenio,  Ire,  veni,  ven- 

turn  ;  with  ad  and  ace. 
as,  ut,  with  indie. 

as    soon    as,    simul    atque, 

ivith  indie. 
ask,  request,  rogd,  1  (§04). 
ask,  seek,  peto,  ere,   IvI   or 

ii,  itus. 
ask,    inquire,    quaero,    ere, 

quaeslvl  or  ii,  quaesltus. 
assign,  attribuo,  ere,  ui,  titus. 
at,  loc.  case  (§  35),  or  ad,  prep. 

with  ace. 
attack  (noun),  impetus,  us,  m. 

3 
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attack     (verb),    oppugn  5,    1; 

aclgredior,  gredl,  gressus. 
make   an  attack    on,  impe- 

tum   facio,  ere,  feci,    fac- 

tus,  with  in  and  ace. 
authority,  auctoritas,  atis,  /. 
away,  be  away,  absum,  abesse, 

aful,  afuturus. 


baggage,  impedimenta,  drum,  n. 
barbarian,  barbarus,  I,  m. 
battle,    pugna,    ae,  /.  ;    proe- 

lium,  11,  n. 
battle  line,  acies,  el,  /. 
be,  sum,  esse,  fui,  futurus. 
because,    quod,  conj.  (§§    125, 

126). 
before,         priusquam,        conj. 

(§§  115,  116). 

ante,  prep,  ivith  ace. 

ante,  adv. 
beg,  peto,  ere,  Ivi  or  ii,   Itus 

(§  64). 
began,    coepi,    coepisse,    coep- 

tus  ;  the  passive  forms  are 

used  when  the  verbs  which 

follow  are  passive. 
begin,  incipio,  ere. 
Belgians,  Belgae,  arum,  m. 
Bibrax,  Bibrax,  actis, /. 
bitterly,  acriter. 
boundaries,  fines,  ium,  m. 
brave,  fortis,  e. 
bravely,  fortiter. 
bridge,  pons,  pontis,  m. 
bring,  fero,  ferre,  tull,  latus. 


bring     about,     efficio,     ere, 

feci,  fectus. 
Britain,  Britannia,  ae,  /. 
Britons,  BritannI,  orum,  m. 
build,  aedifico,    1  ;  facio,  ere, 

feci,  factus. 
building,  aedificiam,  cl,  n. 
but,  sed. 
by,  sign  of  abl.  case ;  a  or  ab 

with  abl.  of  agent. 


Caesar,  Caesar,  ris,  m. 
call  (by  name),  appello,  1. 
camp,  castra,  orum,  n. 
can,  possum,  posse,  potul. 
capture,  capio,  ere,  cepl,  cap- 

tus ;     (by    storming)    ex- 

pugno,   1. 
carry  on,  gero,  ere,  gessl,  ges- 

tus. 
cause  (noun),  causa,  ae,  /. 
cause  (verb),  efficio,  ere,   feci, 

fectus. 
cavalry,    equitatus,    us,     m.  ; 

equites,  um,  m. 
certain,      quidam,      quaedam, 

quoddam. 
citizen,  clvis,  is,  m. 
city,  urbs,  urbis,  /. 
collect,  cogo,  ere,  coegl,  coac- 

tus. 
come,  venio,  ire,  veni,  ventum. 
come  together,  convenio,  Ire, 

veni,  ventum. 
command,    iubeo,     ere,    iussi, 

iussus,  with  ace.  and  inf.  ; 
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impero,    1,  with  dat.,  and 

ut  with  subjunct. 
command,  be  in  command  of, 

praesum,  esse,  ful,  futurus, 

with  dat. 
commence      battle,     proelium 

committo,  ere,  misi,  missus. 
confer,  conloquor,  1,  locutus. 
conference,  conloquium,  qui,  n. 
conquer,  vinco,  ere,  vlci,  victus; 

supero,  1. 
consider,  regard,  habeo,  ere,  ui, 

itus. 
Considius,  Considius,  dl,  m. 
conspire,  coniuro,  1. 
consulship,  consul atus,  us,  m. . 

abl.  absol.  with  consul. 
country,    native  country,    pa- 

tria,  ae,    /. ;    the  country 

(opposite    of     city),    rus, 

rtiris,  n. 
courage,  virtus,  ttitis,  /. 
Crassus,  Crassus,  I,  m. 
cross,    transeo,    Ire,    il,    itus ; 

transgredior,  gredi,  gressus. 
custom,  consuetudo,  dinis,  /. 
cut  off,  intercltido,  ere,  clusi, 

cliisus. 


danger,  periculum,  1,  n. 
dare,  audeo,  ere,  ausus. 
day,  dies,  diel,  m. 
death,  mors,  mortis,  /. 
decide,  constituo,  ere,  ui,  utus. 
defeat,  supero,  1. 
delay,  moror,  1. 
demand,  postulo,  1. 


depart,  discedo,  ere,  cessi,  ces- 
surus. 

desirous,  cupidus,  a,  um,  with 
gen. 

discover,  reperio,  ire,  repperl, 
repertus. 

disturb,  commoveo,  ere,  movi, 
motus. 

divide,  dlvido,  ere,  visi,  visus. 

do,  facio,  ere,  feci,  f actus. 

doubt,  dubito,  1. 

draw  up,  Instruo,  ere,  striixi, 
stmctus. 

drive,  pello,  ere,  pepuli,  pulsus. 
drive   out,  expello,  ere,  ex- 
pull,  expulsus. 
drive  back,  repello,  ere,  rep- 
pull,  repulsus. 

dry,  aridus,  a,  um. 
dry  land,  aridum,  I,  n. 

Dumnorix,  Dumnoiix,  rigis,  m. 

E 

each    (0/  any  number),  quis- 

que,  quaeque,  quodque  and 

quidque. 
each  (oftivo),  uterque,  utra- 

que,  ut  rum  que. 
eight,  octo. 
enemy,  hostis,  is,  m. 
enroll,  conscribo,  ere,  scrips!, 

scriptus. 
envoy,  legatus,  1,  m. 
establish,  confirmo,  1. 
exchange,  inter  se  dare. 

F 

face  to  face,  adversus,  a,  um. 
favorable,  secundus,  a,  um. 
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fear  (noun),  timor,  oris,  m. 
fear    (verb),   timeo,    ere,    ui; 

vereor,  en,  itus. 
few,  paucl,  ae,  a. 
fifteen,  qulndecim,  XV. 
fight,  pugno,  1. 
find  out,  reperio,  Ire,  repperl, 

repertus. 
finish,      conficio,      ere,      feci, 

fectus. 
fire,  set  fire  to,  incendo,  ere, 

cendi,  census. 
flee,  fugio,  ere,  fugi,  fugittirus. 
flight,  fuga,  ae,  /. 

put  to  flight,  fugo,  1. 
follow,  sequor,  I,  sectitus. 
foot,  pes,  pedis,  m. 
force,  vis,  vis,  /. 

forces,  copiae,  arum,  /. 
fortify,  munio,  Ire,    IvI   or  ii, 

Itus. 
four,  quattuor,  IV. 
friend,  amicus,  I,  m. 
frighten,  terreo,  ere,  ui,  itus. 
from,  sign  of  abl.  ;    a  or  ab 

e  or  ex,  de,    preps,    with 

abL 


gain  possession  of,  potior,  In, 

Itus,  with  abl. 
Gaul,  Gallia,  ae,  /. 
Gauls,  Galll,  orum,  m. 
general,  dux,  ducis,  m.  ;  impe- 

rator,  toris,  m. 
Germans,  GermanI,  orum,  m. 
get  possession  of,  potior,  Iri, 

Itus,  with  abl. 


give,  do,  dare,  dedl,  datus. 
give  up,  hand  over,  trado, 

ere,  didl,  ditus. 
give    up,    surrender,    dedo, 
ere,  didl,  ditus. 
Gnaeus,  Gnaeus,  I,  m. 
go,  eo,  Ire,  IvI  or  ii,  itum. 
go  out,  exeo,  Ire,  ii,  itum. 
go  on,   be   done,  passive  of 
gero,  ere,  gessl,  gestus. 
great,  magnus,  a,  um. 

H 

Haeduan,  Haeduus,  a,  um. 

Haeduans,  Haedul,  orum,  m. 
happen,  accidit,    ere,    accidit; 

fit,  fieri,  factum  est. 
hasten,    contends,    ere,  tendl, 

tentus. 
have,  habeo,  ere,  ui,  itus. 
he,  is,  blc,  ille. 
hear,  hear  of,  audio,  Ire,  IvI  or 

ii,  itus. 
height,  altitudo,  dinis,  /. 
help,  auxilium,  li,  n. 
Helvetians,     Helvetii,     orum, 

m. 
high,  altus,  a,  um. 
hinder,  impedio,  Ire,  IvI  or  ii, 

Itus. 
his,  eius  ;  suus,  a,  um  (refl.). 
home,  at  home,  do  ml. 
from  home,  domo. 
to  one's  home,  domum. 
horseman,  eques,  equitis,  m. 
hostage,  obses,  obsidis,  m. 
hour,  hora,  ae,  /. 
hundred,  centum. 
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I,  ego. 

Iccius,  Iccius,  el,  m. 

if,  si ;  if  not,  nisi. 

in,  in,  prep,  with  abl. 

induce,  induco,  ere,  dtixl,  duc- 
tus. 

infantry,  pedites,  um,  m. 

influence,  auctoritas,  tatis,  /. 

inform,  certiorem  facio,  ere, 
feci,  factus. 

inhabit,  incolo,  ere,  ui. 

injury,  iniuria,  ae,  /. 

inquire,  quaero,  ere,  quaesivl 
or  ii,  quaes! tus. 

into,  in,  prep,  with  ace. 

Italy,  Italia,  ae,  /. 


keep,    prevent,  prohibeo,  ere, 

ui,  itus,  with  injin. 
kill,  interficio,  ere,  feci,  fectus. 
know,  scio,  Ire,  IvI,  Itus. 


Labienus,  Labienus,  T,  m. 
land,  ager,  agrl,  m. 
large,  magnus,  a,  um. 
last,  proxime,  adv. 
lead,  dtico,  ere,  diixl,  ductus. 
lead  back,  reduco,  ere,  dtixl, 

ductus. 
leader,  dux,  ducis,  m. 
leading  man,  prlnceps,  cipis, 

m. 
learn,  cognosco,  ere,  ovl,  itus. 
leave,  relinquo,  ere,  HquI,  llc- 

tus. 
legion,  legio,  onis,  f.% 


liberty,  Hbertas,  tatis,  /. 
lieutenant,  legatus,  1,  m. 
line  of  battle,  acies,  el,  /. 
little     while,    breve     tern  pus, 

oris,  ii. 
live  (in),  inhabit,  incolo,  ere, 

ui. 

M 

make,  facio,  ere,  feci,  factus. 
make  war,  bellum  facio,  or 

bellum  Infero,  ferre,  intuli, 

inlatus,  both  with  dat. 
make  use  of,  titor,  I,  usus. 
man,  homo,  hominis,  m. 

men,  soldiers,  milites,  um,  m. 
many,  multi,  ae,  a. 
march,  iter,  itineris,  n. 

march,  make  a  march,  iter 

facio,  ere,  feci,  factus. 
Marcus,  Marcus,  I,  m.,  abbrev. 

M. 
meet,  occurro,  ere,  currl,  cur- 

surus,  with  dat. 
message,  nuntius,  tl,  m. 
messenger,  nuntius,  tl,  m. 
miles,  milia  passuum. 
military  matters,  res  mllitaris, 

rei  mllitaris,  /. 
move,  moveo,   ere,  movi,  mo- 

tus. 
much  {adj.),  multus,  a,  um. 
much    (adv.),    multum  ;   with 

comparatives,  multo. 
multitude,  multitude,  dinis,  /. 

N 

name,  nomen,  inis,  n. 
narrow,  angustus,  a,  um. 
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nature,  natura,  ae,  /. 
nearer  (adj.),  propior,  ius. 
neglect,  neglego,  ere,  lexi,  lec- 

tus. 
neighbor,  finitimus,  I,  m. 
never,  numquam. 
new,  novus,  a,  urn. 
no,  nullus,  a,  um. 

no  one,  nemo,  nulllus. 
not,    non  ;     in    neg.    purpose, 

wish,    or     command,    ne. 
and  not,  neque. 
nothing,  nihil, 
now,    at    the    present    time, 

nunc, 
by  this  time  or  by  that  time, 

iam. 
number,  numerus,  I,  m. 


of,  concerning,  de,  prep,  with 
abl. 

on,  in,  prep,  with  abl.  or  ace. 

one,  firms,  a,  um. 

only  one,  solus,  a,  um. 

or,  aut ;  in  questions,  an. 

order,  iubeo,  ere,  iussi,  iussus, 
with  ace.  and  infin. ;  im- 
pero,  1,  with  dat.,  ut,  and 
subjunct. 
in  order  that,  ut,  with  sub- 
junct. 

otherwise,  aliter. 

ought,  debeo,  ere,  ul,  itus ; 
oportet,  ere,  oportuit 
(§  106). 

our,  noster,  tra,  trum. 
our  men,  nostrl,  oruin,  m. 


own,  reflex,  poss.  adj.,  or  gen. 
of  ipse. 


part,  pars,  partis,  /. 
peace,  pax,  pacis,  /. 
people,  populus,  I,  m. 
permission,    it    is    permitted, 

licet,  ere,  licuit,  with  dat. 

and  infin. 
permit,    patior,    patl,    passus, 

with  ace.  and  infin.  ;  per- 

mitto,  ere,  misi,  misstirus, 

with  dat.,  ut,  and  subjunct. 
persuade,       persuadeo,       ere, 

suasi,   suasum,    with  dat., 

ut,  and  subjunct. 
pitch  camp,  castra  pono,  ere, 

posul,  positus. 
place,  locus,  !,  m.  ;  plu.,  loca, 

orum,  n. 
plan,  consilium,  11,  n. 
Pompey,  Pompeius,  pel,  m. 
possession,  gain  possession  of, 

potior,  Iri,  itus,  with  abl. 
prevent,  prohibeo,  ere,  ul,  itus, 

with  infin.  ;    if  neg.,  non 

deterreo,  ere,  ul,  itus,  with 

quln  and  subjunct. 
province,  provincia,  ae,  /. 
put  to  flight,  fugo,  1. 
put  in  charge,  praeficio,  ere, 

feci,  fectus,  icith  ace.  and 

dat. 


quickly,  celeriter. 
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rampart,  vallum,  1,  n. 
reason,  causa,  ae,  /. 

for  this  reason,  qua  de  causa. 
receive,  accipio,  ere,  cepi,  cep- 

tus. 
relief,  subsidium,  di,  n. 
remain,    maneo,    ere,    mansl, 

mansiirus. 
Remi,  Remi,  orum,  m. 
reply,  respondeo,  ere,  di,  spon- 

sus. 
report,  niintio,  1. 
reputation,  opinio,  onis,/. 
resist,  resists,   ere,  stitl,  with 

dat. 
rest  of,   remaining,   reliquus, 

a,  um. 
restrain,  retineo,  ere,  ui,  ten- 

tus. 
retreat,  recipio,  ere,  cepi,  cep- 

tus,  with  reflexive. 
return,  go  back,  revertor,  re- 
vert!,     revert! ,     re  versus  ; 

redeo,  ire,  ii,  itum. 
return,    give    back,    reddo, 

ere,  reddidl,  redditus. 
Rhine,  Rhenus,  1,  m. 
river,  fltimen,  minis,  n. 
road,  iter,  itineris,  n. 
Roman,  Romanus,  a,  um. 
Rome,  Roma,  ae,/. 

S 

safety,  sal  us,  utis,  /. 
sake,  for  the  sake,  causa,  fol- 
lowing a  gen.  I 


same,  Idem,  eadem,  idem. 
say,  dlco,  ere,  dlxl,  dictus. 
sea,  mare,  is,  n. 
see,  video,  ere,  vldi,  visus. 
seek,  peto,  ere,  IvI  or  ii,  Itus. 
self,    himself,    herself,    itself, 
themselves,      ipse       {em- 
phatic) ;    sul     (reflexive)  ; 
myself,  yourself,  ourselves, 
ipse     (emphatic)  ;    (reflex- 
ive),    the    personal    pro- 
nouns. 
send,  mitto,  ere,  misi,  missus. 
send  ahead,  praemitto,  ere, 
misi,  missus, 
set  fire  to,  incendo,  ere,  cendi, 

census, 
set  out,  proficlscor,  1,  fectus. 
seventh,  septimus,  a,  um. 
ship,  navis,  is,  /. 
short,  brevis,  e. 
since,    cum     with     subjunct., 

quoniam  with  indie. 
situation,  locus,  I,  m. ;  pin.  loca, 

orum,  n. 
skilful,  peritus,  a,  um,  with  gen. 
so,  tarn,  with  adjs.  and  advs. ; 

ita,  sic,  with  verbs. 
so  great,  tantus,  a,  um. 
soldier,  miles,  itis,  m. 
some  .  .  .  others,  alii  .  .  .  alii, 
some  in  one  direction,  others 
in  another,   alii  aliam   in 
partem . 
soon,  as  soon  as,  simul  atque. 
speed,  celeritas,  tatis, /. 
spy,  spy  out,  speculor,  1 . 
stand,  sto,  stare,  steti,  status  ; 
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get  a  footing,  consisto,  ere, 

stiti. 
state,  clvitas,  tatis,  /. 
stay,  maneo,  ere,  mansi,  man- 

surus. 
still,  nevertheless,  tamen. 
such,  of  such  a  sort,  talis,  e ; 

so  great,  tantus,  a,  urn. 
suitable,  idoneus,  a,  um,  with 

dat.  or  ad  and  ace. 
supplies,  commeatus,  us,  m. 
surpass,  supero,  1,  with  ace; 

praesto,    are,    stiti,  stitus, 

with  dat. 
surrender  (oneself),  dedo,  ere, 

dedidi,   deditus,    with   re- 
flexive. 

T 

take,   bear,    fero,    ferre,    tuli, 
latus. 
take,    capture,    capio,    ere, 

cepi,  captus. 
take      away,      eripio,     ere, 

eripui,  ereptus. 
take  by  storm,  expugno,  1. 
take  possession   of,   potior, 
M,  Itus,  with  abl. 
ten,  decern,  X. 
tenth,  decimus,  a,  um. 
terms,  condicio,  onis,  /.,  sing. 

or  plu. 
territory,     territories,      ager, 

agrl,  m.  ;  fines,  ium,  m. 
than,  quam,  or  abl.  case. 
that  idem,  prow.),  is,  ille. 
in   order  that    (conj.),    ut ; 
after  verbs  of  fearing,  ne  ; 
would  that,  utinam. 


their,   suus,    a,   um   (reflex^)  ; 

eorum. 
thing,  res,  rei,  /. 
think,  puto,  1. 
this,  these,  hie,  haec,  hoc. 
through,  per,  prep,  with  ace. 
throw  back,  reicio,    ere,  iecl, 

iectus. 
time,  tempus,  oris,  n.    , 
to,  dat.  case,  or  ad  with  ace. 
town,  oppidum,  I,  n. 
tributary,  vectlgalis,  e. 
troops,  copiae,  arum,  /. 
try,  conor,  1. 
twelve,  duodecim,  XII. 
two,  duo,  ae,  o. 

U 

understand,  intellego,  ere, 
lexl,  Iectus. 

until,  dum,  quoad  ;  when 
equivalent  to  before,  prius- 
quam  (§§  118-120). 

use,  make  use  of,  utor,  I,  tisus. 

usual,  reflex,  poss.  adj. 

W 

wait,  exspecto,  1. 

war,  bellum,  I,  n. 

we,  nos. 

weapon,  telum,  I,  n. 

what  ?  quid  ? 

when,  cum,  ubi. 

whether,  num,  -ne,  si,  utrum 

(§§27,29). 
while,  dum. 
who,     which,     what  ?      quis, 

quae,   quid  (quod)?. 
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who,  which,  what,  rel,  qui, 

quae,  quod. 
why?  cur? 
wide,  latus,  a,  um. 
width,  latitudo,  inis,  /. 
winter  quarters,  hlberna,  orum, 

n. 
with,  cum,  prep,  with  abl. 
withdraw,  go  away,  discedo, 

ere,  cessi,  cesstirus. 
without,  sine,  prep,  ivith  abl. 


withstand,  sustineo,  ere,  tinui, 

tentus. 
would  that,  utinam. 


year,  annus,  I,  m. 
you,  tti,  vos. 


zeal,  studium,  di,  n. 


INDEX 
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Ablative,  absolute,  35. 

of  accompaniment,  40. 

of  accordance,  52. 

of  agent,  10. 

of  cause,  81. 

of  comparison,  48. 

of  degree  of  difference,  49. 

of  description,  94. 

of  manner,  52. 

of  means,  24. 

of  place  where,  19. 

of  separation,  48. 

of  specification,  80. 

of  time,  57. 

with  adjectives,  135. 

with  opus,  135. 

with  prepositions,  32. 

with  utor,  etc.,  77. 

with    verbs    of    plenty    and 
want,  136. 
absum,  57. 
acced5  ad,  61. 
accidit  ut,  51. 
Accompaniment,    ablative    of, 

40. 
Accordance,  ablative  of,  52. 
Accusative,  of  extent,  57. 

with  compounds,  61. 

object  and  predicate,  131. 

person  and  thing,  132. 
Active     periphrastic    conjuga- 
tion, 67. 


adeo  ad,  61. 

adgredior,  61. 

Adjectives,  agreement  of,  116 

of  plenty  and  want,  136. 

with  ablative,  135. 

with  dative,  86. 

with  genitive,  89,  123. 
adorior,  61. 

Adverbs,  position  of,  178. 
aequum  est,  166. 
Agent,  ablative  of,  10. 

dative  of,  68. 
Agreement,  of  adjectives,  rela- 
tive pronouns,  and  apposi- 
tives,  116. 

of  verbs,  139. 
annon,  14. 

antequam,  see  priusquam,  79. 
apertum  est,  166. 
Apodosis,  100. 

Apparent  agent,  dative  of,  68. 
appell5,  131. 

Appositives,  agreement  of,  117. 
arbitratus,  thinking,  173. 
Asking,  verbs  of,  43,  132. 
Attraction,  subjunctive  of,  164. 
audeo,  168. 
ausus,  daring,  173. 
autem,  178. 
avidus,  123. 


Calling,  verbs  of,  131. 
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careo,  136. 

causa,  position  of,  179. 

to  express  purpose,  66,  67, 
176. 
Causal  clauses,  85. 
Cause,  ablative  of,  81. 

in   clause   of    characteristic, 
146. 
Characteristic,  subjunctive  of, 

93,  146. 
Cities,  construction  with,  19. 
coepi,  168. 
cogo,  168. 
cohortor  ut,  39. 
Collective     nouns,     agreement 

with,  140. 
Commands,  96. 

in  indirect  discourse,  163. 
Comparison,  ablative  of,  48. 

conditional  clauses  of,  157. 
Complementary  infinitive,  167. 

with  iubeor,  dicor,  etc.,  169. 
compleo,  136. 
Complex  sentences  in  indirect 

discourse,  31. 
Compounds,  dative  with,  60. 
con,  compounds  of,  61. 
Concessive  clauses,  88. 
Conditions,  100. 

mixed,  102. 

in  indirect  discourse,  102, 163. 

of  comparison,  157. 
conor,  168. 
conscius,  89,  123. 
constat,  166. 
constituo,  148,  168. 
consuesco,  168. 
contendo,  168. 


contentus,  135. 

Contrary   to    fact    conditions, 
101. 

in  indirect  discourse,  163. 
convenio,  61. 
credo,  59. 
creo,  131. 
cum,  conjunction,  89. 

causal,  85,  153. 

concessive,  88,  153. 

temporal,  76,  153. 
-cum,  enclitic,  40. 
cum,  with  ablative,  40,  52. 
cum  primum,  76. 
cupidus,  89,  123. 
cupio,  40,  168. 
euro,  with  gerundive,  173. 

Dative,  double,  98,  130. 

of  agent,  68. 

of  indirect  object,  129. 

of  interest,  129. 

of  possession^  24. 

of  purpose,  98,  130. 

of  reference,  129. 

of  separation,  130. 

of  service,  98. 

with  adjectives,  86. 

with  compounds,  60. 

with  special  verbs,  59. 
debeo,  72,  168. 
decerno,  148,  168. 
Deciding,  verbs  of,  148. 
Degree  of  difference,  ablative 

of,  49. 
Deliberative  subjunctive,  143. 
Demanding,  verbs  of,  132. 
Demonstrative  pronouns,  2, 119. 
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Dependent    verbs    in    indirect 
discourse,  31. 

Deponents,  perfect  participles 
of,  36,  173. 

Descriptive  ablative  and  geni- 
tive, 94. 

deterred,  56. 

Difference,  degree  of,  49. 

dignus,  135,  146. 

Dimension,  57. 

Direct  questions,  9. 

Direct  reflexives,  2. 

Discourse,  indirect,  26,  31,  162. 

doceo,  132. 

domus,  19. 

Double  dative,  98,  130. 

Double  indirect  questions,  13. 

Double  questions,  10. 

Doubting,  verbs  of,  56. 

Dubitative  subjunctive,  143. 

dubito,  56,  168. 

dubium  est,  ^6. 

dum,  while  and  until,  80. 
in  provisos,  159. 

dummodo,  159. 

efficio  ut,  51. 

egens,  123. 

egeo,  136. 

enim,  178. 

etsi,  88. 

Exhortations,  96. 

expers,  123. 

Extent,  accusative  of,  57. 

extremus,  177. 

facio,   with    two    accusatives, 
131. 


facio  ut,  51. 

Fact,  conditions  of,  100. 

falsum  est,  166. 

fas  est,  166. 

Eearing,  verbs  of,  44. 

Eeeling,  verbs  of,  125. 

fit  ut,  51. 

fore  ut,  51. 

Forgetting,  verbs  of,  125. 

fretus,  135. 

fruor,  77. 

fungor,  77. 

Future  tense,  141. 

Future  conditions   in  indirect 

discourse,  102. 
futurum  fuisse  ut,  163. 

Genitive,  position  of,  177. 

of  description,  94. 

of  measure,  94. 

of  the  whole,  27. 

objective,  122. 

partitive,  27. 

predicate,  123. 

subjective,  122. 

with  adjectives,- 89,  123. 

with  interest  and  refert,  126. 

with  verbs  of  feeling,  125. 

with  verbs  of  judicial  action, 
126. 

with  verbs  of  memory,  125. 
Gerund,  65,  176. 
Gerundive,  65,  173. 
gratia,  179. 
gratus,  86. 

hie,  2. 

Hindering,  verbs  of,  56. 
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Hortatory  subjunctive,  96. 
hortor  ut,  39. 

iam  dhi,  etc.,  141. 

idoneus,  with  dative,  86. 

idoneus  est  qui,  146. 

igitur,  178. 

ignarus,  123. 

ille,  2,  120. 

immitto  in,  61. 

Imperative,  97. 

Imperfect  indicative,  140. 

imperitus,  89,  123. 

impero,  with  dative,  59. 

impero  ut,  39. 

Impersonal  use  of  verbs,  60, 

69,  140. 
Impersonal  verbs,  166. 
Implied  indirect  discourse,  164. 
Imus,  177. 
in,  with  ablative  or  accusative, 

32. 
incipio,  168. 
Indefinite  pronouns,  8. 
indignus,  135,  146. 
Indirect    discourse,     26,     31, 
162. 

commands  in,  163. 

complex  sentences  in,  31. 

conditions  in,  102,  163. 

questions  in,  162. 

statements  in,  26. 
Indirect  discourse  implied,  164. 
Indirect  object,  129. 
Indirect  questions,  13,  16. 
Indirect  reflexives,  2,  32. 
ineo,  61. 
infer 6,  60,  61. 


Infinitive,  as  object,  168. 

as  subject,  166. 

complementary,  167. 

in  indirect  discourse,  26. 
inops,  136. 
insuetus,  89. 
Interest,  dative  of,  129. 
interest,  126,  166. 
Interrogative  pronouns,  8. 
Intransitive  verbs   in  passive, 

140. 
invenio,  61. 
is,  2. 

iste,  2,  119. 
iubeo,  39,  168. 
iustum  est,  166. 

Judicial  action,  verbs  of,  125. 
Jussive  subjunctive,  96. 

Knowing,  verbs  of,  26. 

Less  vivid    future  conditions, 

101. 
libet,  166. 
licet,  39,  71,  166. 
Locative  case,  19. 
loco,  with  gerundive,  173. 

Making,  verbs  of,  131. 
malo,  40,  168. 
manifestum  est,  166. 
Manner,  ablative  of,  52. 
May,  might,  71. 
Means,  ablative  of,  24. 
Measure,  genitive  of,  94. 
medius,  177. 
memini,  125. 
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memor,  123. 

Memory,  verbs  of,  125. 

misereor,  125. 

miseret,  125. 

modo,  with  provisos,  159. 

moneo,  with  two   accusatives, 

132. 
moneo  ut,  39. 
More  vivid  future   conditions, 

101. 
Must,  71. 

Naming,  verbs  of,  131. 
ne,  in  purpose  clauses,  18. 

in  wishes,  97. 

with   hortatory  subjunctive, 
96. 

with  verbs  of  fearing,  44. 

with  verbs  of  hindering,  56. 
ne  .   .   .  quidem,  179. 
-ne,  9,  16. 

necesse  est,  71,  166. 
Necessity,  68,  71. 
necne,  14. 
nefas  est,  166. 
noceo,  59. 
noli,  97. 
nolo,  40,  168. 
nomino,  131. 
nonne,  9. 
num,  9,  16. 

obeo,  61. 

Objective  genitive,  122. 
Obligation,  68,  71. 
obliviscor,  125. 
oportet,  72,  166. 
oppugno,  61. 


opus  est,  166. 
opus,  with  ablative,  135. 
Order  of  words,  177. 
Ought,  72. 

paenitet,  125. 

parco,  59. 

pareo,  59. 

particeps,  123. 

Participles,  36,  172. 

Partitive  genitive,  27. 

Passive,  impersonal,  60, 69, 140. 

Passive  periphrastic  conjuga- 
tion, 68,  71. 

patior,  39,  168. 

Perceiving,  verbs  of,  26. 

Periphrastic  conjugations,  67, 
68. 

peritus,  89,  123. 

permitto,  39. 

Personal  pronouns,  1,  119. 

persuadeo,  39,  59. 

peto  ab,  132. 

peto  ut,  43. 

piget,  125. 

Place  constructions,  19. 

placeo,  59. 

placet,  166. 

Plenty  and  want,  verbs  of,  136. 

plenus,  89,  123,  136. 

posco,  132. 

Possession,  dative  of,  24. 

Possessive  pronouns,  5,  6. 

Possibility,  conditions  of,  101. 

possum,  168. 

postquam,  76. 

postulo  ab,  132. 

postulo  ut,  43. 
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potior,  77. 
praecedo,  61. 
praestat,  106. 
Predicate  genitive,  123. 
Predicate  nouns,  117. 
Prepositions,  position  of,  178. 
Prepositions  with  ablative,  32. 
Preventing,  verbs  of,  56. 
Primary  tenses,  14. 
primus,  177. 
priusquam,  79. 
prohibeo,  56. 
Prohibitions,  96. 
Pronouns,  demonstrative,  2. 

indefinite,  8. 

interrogative,  8. 

personal,  1,  119. 

possessive,  5,  6. 

reflexive,  2,  3. 

relative,  5,  116. 
propero,  168. 
propior,  86. 
Protasis,  100. 
Provisos,  159. 
proximus,  86. 
pudet,  125,  166. 
Purpose,  dative  of,  98. 

expressions  of,  67,  176. 

relative  clauses  of,  18. 

subjunctive  of,  18. 

substantive  clauses  of,  39,  43. 

quaero  ab,  132. 
quam,  than,  48. 
quamquam,  88. 
quasi,  157. 
Questions,  direct,  9. 
double,  10. 


indirect,  13. 

in  indirect  discourse,  162. 
quia,  85. 
quidam,  27. 
quin,  56. 
quisque,  8. 
quoad,  80. 
quod,  causal,  85. 
quominus,  56. 
quoniam,  85. 
quoque,  178.    « 

Reference,  dative  of,  129. 
refert,  126. 
refertus,  136. 
Reflexive,  indirect,  2,  32. 
Reflexive  pronouns,  2. 
Relative  clauses, 

of  cause  or  concession,  146. 

of  characteristic,  93, 146,  151. 

of  purpose,  18. 

of  result,  151. 
Relative  pronouns,  5,  117,  178. 
reliquus,  177. 

Remembering,  verbs  of,  125. 
reminiscor,  125. 
resisto,  59. 

Restraining,  verbs  of,  56. 
Result,  relative  clauses  of,  151. 

subjunctive  of,  23. 

substantive  clauses  of,  51. 
retineo,  56. 

Rhetorical  questions,  143,  162. 
rogo,    with    two    accusatives, 

132. 
rogo  ut,  43. 
Romanus,  179. 
riis,  19. 
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Saying,  verbs  of,  26. 
Secondary  tenses,  14. 
Separation,  ablative  of,  48. 

dative  of,  130. 
Sequence  of  tenses,  14. 
Service,  dative  of,  98. 
servio,  59. 
similis,  86,  123. 
simul  atque,  76. 
sino,  168. 
soleo,  168. 
solus  est  qui,  146. 
Source,  ablative  of,  48. 
Space,  extent  of,  57. 
Special  verbs  with  dative,  59. 
Specification,  ablative  of,  80. 
statuo,  148,  168. 
studeo,  59. 

sub,  with  ablative   or  accusa- 
tive, 32. 
subeo,  61. 

Subjective  genitive,  122. 
Subjunctive  mood, 

after  verbs  of  doubting, 
56. 

after  verbs  of  fearing,  44. 

after  verbs  of  hindering,  etc., 
56. 

deliberative     or    dubitative, 
143. 

hortatory,  96. 

in  causal  clauses,  85. 

in  characteristic  clauses,  93, 
146. 

in  concessive  clauses,  88, 153. 

in  conditional  clauses  of  com- 
parison, 157. 

in  conditions,  101. 


in  indirect  discourse,  31,  162. 

in  indirect  questions,  13. 

in  provisos,  159. 

in   purpose   clauses,  18,  39 ; 
43. 

in  result  clauses,  23,  51,  151. 

in  wishes,  97. 

jussive,  96. 

of  attraction,  164. 

with  cum  causal,  85,  89,  153. 

with  cum  concessive,  88,  89, 
153. 

with  cum  temporal,  76,  89, 
153. 

with  dum,  80. 

with  priusquam,  79. 
Subjunctive,  tenses  in,  14,  141. 
Subordinate  clauses  in  indirect 

discourse,  31. 
Substantive  clauses, 

of  purpose,  39,  43. 

of  result,  51. 
sui,  2. 

sum,  position  of,  178. 
summus,  177. 
Supine,  66. 
suus,  6. 

taedet,  125. 
tamen,  88. 
tamquam  (si),  157. 
Temporal   clauses,  76,  79,  80, 

153. 
Tenses,  140. 

sequence  of,  14. 
Thinking,  verbs  of,  26. 
Time  constructions,  57. 
Towns,  constructions  with,  19. 
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transgressus,  36. 

turpe  est,  166. 

Two  accusatives,  131,  132. 

ubi,  when,  76. 
Until,  80. 
unus  est  qui,  146. 
ut,  in  purpose  clauses,  18,  39, 
43. 

in  result  clauses,  23,  51. 

in  temporal  clauses,  76. 
ut  si,  157. 
utilis,  86. 
utinam,  97. 
utor,  77. 
utrum,  10. 

velutsi,  157. 


Verbs,  agreement  of,  139. 

position  of,  177. 
veritus,  fearing,  173. 
vero,  178. 
verum  est,  166. 
vescor,  77. 
veto,  39,  168. 
Vocative,  position  of,  177. 
Voice,  140. 
void,  40,  168. 

While,  80. 

Whole,  genitive  of  the,  27. 

Wishes,  97. 

Wishing,  verbs  of,  40. 

Year,  method  of  dating,  35. 
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